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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE negotiations over the German Pact 
T  preposais are so far advanced that France 

is despatching a questionnaire to Berlin 
to demand elucidation on some issues raised by 
the German offer. Will Germany unconditionally 
enter the League, shouldering the obligations 
implicit in the Covenant? Will she renounce all 
ideas of uniting Austria to the Reich? Will 
she regard the Italian and Belgian frontiers 
as immutable? Such we understand to be the 
questions addressed to Germany by a _ very 
sceptical but not, we think, utterly hostile France. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


A glance at the map shows what a far-reaching 
change would be effected by a union of Germany 
and Austria. Germany would adjoin Italy, link 
onto Hungary, touch Yugoslavia, and enclose the 
most vital portion of Czechoslovakia in a suffocat- 
ing embrace. The independence of Austria seems 
to be a necessary factor in anything like the 
present European status. But what if Austria as 
an economic unit prove quite unable to maintain 
an independent existence? The only other hope 
for Vienna, if that great city is not once more to 
become a plague spot of poverty and discontent 
in Central Europe, is the Danube Confederation, 


alias, in the latest jargon, the Eastern Pact. There 
are a good many signs that Dr. Benes and the 
Czech nation whose policy he guides are over- 
coming the hostility they have hitherto felt towards 
such a Confederation, out of fear of a renewal of 
Austro-Hungarian hegemony. The Czechs are 
realizing that the sole possible alternative is the yet 
more perilous Austro-German union, now frankly 
and expressly advocated by all German parties, 
and by an increasing number of Austrians. 


FRANCE AND DISARMAMENT 


If unofficial news is to be trusted, France has 
let it be pretty plainly known that she has no great 
use for a fresh Disarmament Conference under 
American auspices at this moment. It is, indeed, 
hard to see how such a Conference could serve a 
useful purpose unless, and until, the Security dis- 
cussions have borne fruit. Meanwhile, France 
apparently intends demonstratively to ratify the 
Protocol, heedless of the funeral orations of Mr. 
Chamberlain, Signor Mussolini, and other eminent 
personages. French diplomacy finds some use for 
most things, and the Protocol is serving the pur- 
poses of the Quai d’Orsay with remarkable effect. 
In the current Security discussions it might be 
awkward for the French to express too often their 
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regretful preference for the simple Allied Pact, 
which they would so much have preferred to a 
Pact inclusive of Germany. It looks much better 
to compare the German proposals with the super- 
ficially idealistic Protocol in a sense disparaging to 
the former, and this appearance is being most 
sedulously exploited. 


GERMAN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


The first poll for the election of a German Presi- 
dent has passed off, as was generally expected, 
without the achievement of a definite result. No 
candidate obtained the absolute majority required 
for success at the first poll. The second poll will 
take place at the end of April, when the candidate 
heading the list will be elected irrespective of the 
proportion of votes he obtains. The figures of last 
week’s contest can, on the whole, be considered 
satisfactory. They may be sorted out as follows : 


Monarchist... ..- 10.7 millions. 
Doubtful 
Republican... ow 


The Republican vote was distributed very un- 
equally between the candidates of the Socialist, 
Centre, and Democrat Parties. A combined candi- 
date for these parties could, it seems, win easily, 
even were the doubtful Bavarian People’s Party 
to throw in its lot with the Nationalists, which 
they almost certainly will not do if Protestant Herr 
Jarres remains a candidate. The danger to the 
prospects of a genuinely Republican candidate is 
that the Right Wing of the Centre may be in- 
veigled into a united Anti-Socialist grouping with 
the Right parties. Herr Gessler, the intimate of 
General von Seeckt, would probably stand for this 
coalition. Herr Marx might, however, conceivably 
unite the anti-Socialist vote, and a movement for 
his selection as pan-bourgeois candidate is now 
afoot, without, we imagine, much likelihood of 
success. 


DAWES PLAN: DANGER AHEAD 


The internal position in Germany calls for 
close attention. Mr. Lloyd George in his very 
unwisé speech on March 24 made one state- 
ment of serious gravity which was generally 
overlooked by commentators. He predicted that 
the time would come when there would be 
a revolt among the workmen of Germany 
against the Dawes Plan owing to its effects 
upon wages and hours. ‘‘ I have never had the 
slightest doubt about that,” he added. Remem- 
bering how short a time it is since Mr. Lloyd 
George was out to collect, to the uttermost 
farthing, an indemnity vastly more crushing, and 
with correspondingly severer effects upon German 
wages and hours, one may be tempted to smile. 
But the warning is grave enough, and is entirely 
confirmed by our private information. Low wages, 
high prices, heavy taxation are all explained in 
Germany by reference to the Dawes Plan, which 
the German worker is coming, however irration- 
ally, more and more to regard as an instrument 
of tyranny. British workmen and employers are 
also watching with increasing suspicion the work- 
ing of a scheme which artificially stimulates the 
exporting capacity of our chief rival while it 
restricts the purchasing power of the same country 
in its function as a large consumer of British 
goods. 


REPARATIONS NOT SETTLED 


Reparations in any form are synonymous with 
cheap mass-export by Germany. In 1919 the per- 
sons who realized this were a negligible handful. 
Even now the hard truth is not generally compre- 
hended. The effect of the Dawes Plan was dis- 
cussed recently in Berlin by one of the most 
clear-sighted economists of our time, Professor 
M. Bonn, well-known in this country for his con- 
tributions to British publications. ‘‘ The purchas- 
ing power of the German people is to be diminished 
by two and a half milliard gold marks yearly,’’ he 
declared. ‘‘ Taxes to that amount must be 
exported yearly instead of being expended in 
Germany. How? There is only one method: 
export of goods. Shall we export goods which 
others cannot produce? Our possibilities in this 
direction are severely limited. Well, then, we 
must export more cheaply. Great hopes are 
placed upon exports in kind. Yet these, too, will 
only be taken by our creditors if we produce them 
more cheaply than anyone else. Germany has got 
to become a cheap country.’’ Noting, then, that 
German industry is preparing to return to the pre- 
war system of high prices at home and low prices 
for export, he concludes: ‘‘ The attempt will be 
made to transfer the whole burden on to the 
workers. The balance of social power will at first 
permit it. But time will soon bring its revenge. 
We are on the threshold of intense political and 
economic struggles.’’ The Dawes Plan has gone 
through, and is working. But let us not delude 
ourselves into imagining that Reparations are 
otherwise than temporarily settled. 


THE CHANCELLORSHIP OF OXFORD 


To find a successor for Lord Curzon at Oxford is 
far from easy, and many interested in the Univer- 
sity feel that the best chance of doing so is to look 
outside the ranks of politicians. However, the 
University Conservative Committee’s decision to 
invite Lord Milner to accept nomination presum- 
ably means that the new Chancellor will be one or 
other of our elder statesmen; for even should 
Lord Milrier be too busy to accept the invitation 
(and he is now said to have consented), a political 
nomination by one side will elicit another from 
the rival party. Lord Oxford and Asquith would 
seem to have identified himself too closely with 
Oxford by his choice of title to be welcome as 
a candidate, for all that he has some of the 
qualifications in an exceptional degree. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF THE LORDS 


But if it is difficult to fill Lord Curzon’s place 
in regard to Oxford, it is still more difficult to 
replace him as Leader of the House to which he 
belonged. Discussion of particular claims can do 
no good and might even cause some irritation. 
The Premier must be the sole judge of whom he 
can best work with; but it is most desirable that 
the new Leader should be a man who, without 
being extreme in his opinions, thoroughly believes 
in the future of the House of Lords. The party 
cannot forget where it was landed by mere die- 
hardism on the one hand and by such pusillanimity 
as was shown much earlier when Lord Lansdowne 
acquiesced in the Trade Disputes Act. The House 
of Lords can only be led by one who neither trails 
his coat nor doubts the rights of that House. 
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POLITICAL CRIME IN INDIA 


Curious indeed is the state of affairs in which 
a gesture—the cant term is really appropriate— 
by Mr. Das is taken with immense seriousness by 
those who in some sort still govern India. It is, 
of course, agreeable, for a change, to find Mr. Das 
condemning political assassination without quali- 
fication and reserve; but political crime in Bengal 
cannot be abolished by a word from Mr. Das. His 

redecessors, his colleagues, and he himself have 
followed a policy which, whatever their intentions, 
represented British and Indian officials in so 
odious a light as to turn murder into tyrannicide 
with a thousand excuses. If young Bengal now 
shrinks from risking the disapproval of Mr. Das 
as well as punishment under the special legislation 
explained by Lord Birkenhead, so much the better, 
but we may keep our own opinion as to which is 
the greater deterrent. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND PREFERENCE 


For some twenty years British goods have 
enjoyed preferential treatment in South Africa, and 
the announcement that this privilege is about to 
be withdrawn comes as a surprise and a disappoint- 
ment to British merchants and manufacturers. 
Henceforth, it is reported, a two-scale tariff, with 
a maximum and minimum rate of duty, will be 
enforced, and the favoured nations will be the 
nations which offer the best terms to South Africa’s 
trade. Simultanéously with this announcement 
comes the news that General Hertzog is nego- 
tiating treaties with Germany and Holland, so it 
may be assumed that, in the event of Great Britain 
failing to qualify for the minimum scale, South 
Africa’s favours will be transferred from British 
goods to goods that have their origin in countries 
now our commercial competitors. We cannot, of 
course, complain of General Hertzog’s decision, 
but had Great Britain paid heed to the many warn- 
ings given at successive Imperial Conferences, in 
all probability the change foreshadowed in South 
Africa’s fiscal policy would never have taken place. 
Even then, things might have continued as they 
were a little longer had it not been for the point- 
blank refusal of the Socialist Government to 
honour the agreement entered into between the 
Dominions and ourselves. We can only hope that 
Mr. Baldwin’s promise to fulfil that arrangement 
may yet save the very unfortunate situation that 
has arisen. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE LOCK-OUT 


To the wages dispute between the Lancashire 
societies and the National Union of Distributive 
and Allied Workers has now been added a further 
claim for a reduction in the hours of labour. The 
Union is requiring not only a weekly wage of 75s. 
for male assistants of 23, against 50s. paid to the 
Lancashire miner and 34s. the average pay of the 
cotton operatives, but a 38-hour week in offices, 
with higher pay for overtime. The result of these 
demands has been a combined lock-out by ninety 
co-operative societies covering 10,000 employees. 
No consideration is paid by the Union to the fact 
that the majority of the members of these societies 
are themselves trade unionists working longer 
hours for less pay, and that many are employed, 
not in sheltered trades, but in trades which have 
to meet the full force of foreign competition. 


THE I1.L.P. AND NATIONALIZATION 


Of the subjects that will occupy the attention 
of the forthcoming I.L.P. Conference, the more 
important are a living wage, foreign policy, and 
the question of compensation for nationalization. 
All these subjects were submitted to a committee 
of inquiry, and it may be assumed that the reso- 
lutions agreed upon will, in due course, be passed 
by the Conference. The committee that considered 
the question of compensation (or confiscation) have 
found that, as ‘‘ confiscation is not expedient,’ 
compensation is a necessary alternative; but, by 
way of excusing themselves for this indiscretion 
to their fellow members, they outline a policy of 
taxation for providing the means to pay compensa- 
tion which they assure them will, if it is carried 
into effect, ‘‘ accelerate the extinction of private 
interests.’” The I.L.P. has always preached the 
Socialist doctrine from its inception, and one can- 
not find fault, now that the organization has 
developed in importance, if endeavours are made 
to impress its doctrines on the public mind; 
but the country has a right to know whether 
these ‘‘ experiments in Socialism,’’ as Mr. Mac. 
Donald terms them, are part and parcel of the 
Labour Party’s programme. 


CONSERVATIVE ‘‘ LODGES ”’ 

An interesting experiment is being made in the 
North of England in the formation of Conservative 
Societies on the lines of Masonic Lodges, with 
insignia of office, secret ritual, and the like. 
Already a very large number of members have 
been enrolled and the movement seems likely 
to spread to the rest of the country, when a Grand 
Master for England will be appointed. This idea 
is welcome proof of imagination among Conser- 
vative organizers. There is, however, likely to be 
some outcry against the scheme by political 
opponents, who may be expected to plead the 
Secret Societies Act, passed in a reactionary panic 
at the time of the French Revolution and later 
amplified. We do not profess to know what 
measure of success would attend such opposition : 
it depends on the precise constitution of the 
“* lodges,’’ with the details of which we are as yet 
unfamiliar. But it suggests a piquant situation. 


A NEW SADLER’S WELLS 


The Duke of Devonshire’s appeal for reviving 
the theatrical glories of Sadler’s Wells on the lines 
of a second ‘ Old Vic.’ has the support of an influ- 
ential committee and will attract the practical sym- 
pathies of all good citizens of London. The scheme 
would bring back to Clerkenwell the richness of 
its old dramatic traditions; every street in that 
district has its great theatrical ghosts, and the 
work of Phelps created the true Victorian ‘ Old 
Vic.’ at a time when drama outside the West End 
meant only blood-and-thunder of the crudest kind. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett recently revived Clerkenwell 
as an author’s playground, and it would be a great 
achievement if we could add to that fictional book- 
shop on Riceyman’s Steps a second home of 
Shakespeare within the shell of that historic house 
where Phelps exercised his splendid sovereignty. 
If a new Sadler’s Wells could work in unison with 
the ‘ Old Vic.’ economies in money and labour 
could be effected, while North London would be 
enjoying the same theatrical opportunities as the 
area “‘ across the bridges.”’ 
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‘“LUXURY IMPORTS AND UNFAIR 
COMPETITION 


HE Industrial Group in the House of Com- 
mons has decided to press the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to impose a “‘ luxury tax ’’ on 
certain imported articles, particularly motor-cars, 
pianos, and gramophones. The proposal for such 
taxation is timely, but we think it would be well 
both to clear up some confusion regarding luxury 
taxation and to widen the scope of the recom- 
mended measures. The label “ luxury,”’ is one 
that, if not to be discarded altogether, should be 
used with great caution. There are very few things 
that are luxuries always, everywhere and for every- 
one. What are luxuries to one citizen may be 
necessities, though perhaps not physically, to 
another; and even the same citizen may find that 
something he can perfectly easily do without 
ordinarily will on occasion take on the aspect of a 
necessity to him. Man does not live by bread 
alone; and as regards the other part of the ancient 
popular demand, different men used different cir- 
cuses. To base an argument for special taxation 
on the ground that the article is a luxury is to give 
opportunities to the kind of reformer who com- 
pounds for sins he is inclined to by damning those 
he has no mind to, and to those sincere but unwise 
persons who, in Milton's rebuke of them, would 
live like Nature’s bastards, not her sons. It is 
incumbent on everyone in these days to avoid 
waste, but the greater part of waste is spending 
conventionally, not spending, however unusually, 
in accordance with the real desires of the indi- 
vidual. 

But if there is little to be said for luxury taxation 
as such, there is a very great deal to be said for the 
special taxation of imported articles which can be 
produced in abundance by British workers, but in 
regard to which the British producer is placed at 
a grave disadvantage by the rate of exchange and 
other abnormal conditions, which, indeed, bid 
fair to become permanent. And those who know 
the facts will not think us trivial if we add to the 
motor-cars, pianos, and gramophones to which Mr. 
Churchill’s attention is invited those articles of 
women’s wear with which this country is being 
flooded from France. The rate of exchange between 
this country and France renders it possible for the 
French producer to undersell the British at almost 
every point in this particular trade. The result is 
not to be measured only in money taken out of this 
country, considerable though the total must be. 
It is not merely that there is a diminution of the 
quantity of work available for women workers. 
The work taken away is of a kind that does a good 
deal to promote taste and artistic feeling among 
classes of workers who are hardly likely to find 
their finer faculties stimulated by whatever other 
employment they may secure. It is a sort of work 
that it is desirable, on other economic grounds, to 
keep in this country. For both economic and 
social reasons, therefore, and not because the 
articles of wear in question may be luxuries for 
some who buy them, we should like to see a special 
import duty on them until the rate of exchange 
becomes more or less normal. 

But whether in regard to the articles mentioned 
by the Industrial Group in the House of Com- 
mons, or in regard to women’s wear, the whole 
responsibility cannot be thrown on to the Govern- 


ment. Private persons, even if they themselves 
now and then patronize the foreign producer, can 
help a great deal. For one thing, even when they 
feel bound to buy the foreign article, they can dis- 
criminate between the foreigner who has solidly 
established himself here, with obvious intent to 
take the thick and thin of British conditions in 
years to come and is meanwhile paying rents and 
rates and taxes, and the foreigner who is a 
temporary exploiter. So far from being frowned 
upon, the latter, at any rate when dealing in 
women’s wear, is being far too warmly welcomed, 
and there are many women of position and means 
in London who go out of their way to assist him 
by allowing him to display his goods under their 
auspices or even in their own houses, gratuitously 
providing him with a splendid showroom for an 
evening or afternoon and with a clientéle as well. 
A letter from a correspondent which we published 
in our columns last week showed that there exists 
a regrettable lack of consideration for the home 
producer. On the other hand, the letters we pub- 
lish in this issue bear testimony to consider- 
able feeling against the foreign invader. Cer- 
tain of the clubs at which people meet to 
dance have also taken these visitors under 
their protection, and in between raids their patrons 
are given opportunities of viewing Paris creations 
which, thanks to the exchange, are often tempt- 
ingly priced. It is indeed true that neither in a 
Mayfair drawing-room nor at a night club does 
every woman who gazes on dresses become a pur- 
chaser. As Eve tried every other leaf in the 
garden before setting the fig fashion, so her 
daughters to-day will scrutinize a score of dresses 
before buying one. But it cannot be doubted that 
the foreign visitor with dresses to sell gets sub- 
stantial and quite unfair assistance from women 
who do not realize that they are injuring British 
trade, and thus, ultimately, themselves. 

Taxation could do a good deal to check unfair 
competition, but to a considerable extent the 
remedy is in the hands of society. Displays in 
generously lent drawing-rooms and at clubs will 
become very rare indeed as soon as attendance at 
them is authoritatively stigmatized as bad form. 
And as to other imported articles, most of us can 
do something to discount the claims made for them 
when, taxation having roughly equalized prices, 
the foreigner is obliged to rely on quality. That, 
however, is just where the ‘‘ luxury ”’ label affects 
matters. To suggest, by the very title of a tem- 
porary protective measure, that the article sought 
to be excluded is a luxury is hardly the best way 
to discourage demand for it. Nor does it seem 
reasonable to represent a gramophone as a luxury. 
To the citizen whose flat adjoins that of a gramo- 
phone-possessor, a gramophone of his own is rather 
a necessary means of reprisal, and it must be 
admitted that certain of the foreign makes are better 
adapted to this use than anything of British 
manufacture. 
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THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 
I—DRAMATIS PERSON 


account from within of the changing scenes in 

the great drama which is staged at West- 
minster, and upon which so much that affects the 
lives and happiness of Englishmen depends. But 
as this is the first of the series, and as the debates 
during the past week have been singularly 
uneventful, it may be well before the curtain rises 
briefly to picture some of the principal actors in 
the play and the manner in which they perform 
the parts assigned to them. 


The first impression that a new Member or a 
visitor receives of the House of Commons is one 
of disappointment, which is caused partly by the 
size of the Chamber itself, partly by the apparent 
informality of the proceedings, and partly by the 
inferior quality of the majority of the speeches. Is 
this small debating hall really the home of the 
Mother of Parliaments? And these individuals 
lolling on benches, chatting in corners, some with 
hats on and some without—can they be the elected 
representatives of this great country? Is each one 
of them the hero of some constituency, the chosen 
of some thousands of his fellow-countrymen? 
Finally, who is that embarrassed gentleman, 
stammering and hesitating, continually consult- 
ing the papers that he holds in a hand which 
trembles from nervousness, and seeking in vain 
to attract the attention of his fellow-members? Is 
he the heir of Gladstone and Disraeli, of Fox and 
Pitt, and is he engaged in the great business of 
addressing the House of Commons? 


From Mr. Speaker the eye wanders to the front 
benches on his right and left in search of the faces 
of those political leaders which should be so easily 
recognized from their portraits and caricatures. 
Here again there will be disappointment in store, 
for the faces of the present Government and of the 
last one, who now occupy the front Opposition 
bench, are probably far less familiar to the country 
generally than the faces of any administration in 
the past. Whether this is due to some decline in 
the caricaturist’s art, to the fact that many of the 
present Ministers are comparatively new men, or 
to a decay of interest in the personalities of 
politicians is open to question, but it is certain 
that, apart from the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill, there is not a 
single member of the Government who could not 
walk down Bond Street without a head being 
turned to follow him, or a single stare of 
recognition. 

The chance visitor will be unfortunate if 
he does not find Mr. Baldwin in his place. 
Few Prime Ministers of recent years have been 
so regular in their attendance. He sits there 
for many hours, sunk down in his seat, with his 
legs sometimes supported on the corner of the 
table in front of him. He appears to be neither 
uncomfortable nor bored, but to listen with serious 
attention to the speeches delivered from either side 
of the House. He is often smiling—but his smile 
is never one that could be interpreted by the most 
Sensitive of orators aS a smeer. He sees the 


[: is proposed to give in this column a weekly 


humour of every situation, but his humour is 
devoid of synicism, and the jokes which he often 


makes at the expense of his opponents are without 
satire and without offence. He is probably the 
only Prime Minister there has ever been who is 
also the most popular member of the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Chamberlain, complete with eyeglass and 
top hat, is absurdly like the pictures we have all 
seen of him. The duties of the Foreign Office 
render his appearance in the House comparatively 
rare, but when he does appear it seems astonishing 
that he should have been Foreign Secretary for 
only a few months. So entirely does he emanate 
all the distinction, the suavity, the discretion, and 
even the mystery which are associated in the 
popular mind with the office that he holds, that it 
is difficult to believe that he was not born in a 
chancery, swaddled in red tape and taught to play 
with pacts and protocols from chi!dhood under the 
benign gaze of plenipotentiaries. Mr. Churchill 
is, of course, too familiar a figure to need descrip- 
tion, although the uninitiated may be forgiven 
for confusing him with Sir Douglas Hogg. His 
part in this Parliament, however, has hitherto been 
a small one. His big scene will come on after the 
Easter entr’acte, and meanwhile he is busily 
engaged in rehearsing it within the recesses of the 
Treasury. 

The faces of the Opposition are even less 
familiar than those of the Government. The 
striking, somewhat haggard face of the late Prime 
Minister is to-day the face of an ill and anxious 
man. He has lost the great battle of the election, 
but defeat has not brought him the relief from 
responsibility and anxiety which ought to follow 
in its train. Often as he sits on the front bench 
his eyes close as though he were overcome with 
weariness—but this occurs only as a tribute to his 
opponents, for while his own side are speaking he 
is alert and watchful, casting continual glances 
behind him like a man who is afraid of being 
stabbed in the back. At his side as often as not 
sits Mr. Wheatley. A round red face that often 
wears a grin, small dark eyes that twinkle behind 
spectacles, an enigmatic face which would seem 
to belong rather to some merry little Don than to 
the vitriolic apostle of class-warfare. Mr. 
Snowden resembles more the type of revolutionary 
leader to which we are accustomed in fiction. 
Physical and mental suffering have left their ter- 
rible mark upon that grim, white, tortured face, 
which we can imagine looking at us out of the 
jury-box of the revolutionary tribunal with never 
a glint of pity in the cold grey eyes. 

On two upper benches below the gangway are 
clustered the pitiful remnant of the once great 
Liberal Party. Two General Elections have done 
for them what the retreat from Moscow did for the 
Great Army, and the little Welshman, like the 
little Corsican, after having dictated laws to 
Europe, now finds himself the doubtful leader of 
a mere handful, and unable even to rely upon the 
wavering loyalty of those few. Nearer to his hand 
than to his heart sits Mr. Runciman—a Liberal 
of the old school, ever ready, ever well-informed 
and ever fluent—giving the impression of being 
acutely conscious of his own moral and intellectual 
superiority over those whom he is good enough 
to address. Sir John Simon is a great barrister. 
Nobody who listens to him can forget it—though 
one may often wish one could. 

First CITIZEN 
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OUTRAGEOUS VIRTUE 


66 E know of no spectacle so ridiculous,”’ 
said Macaulay, ‘‘ as the British public 
in one of its periodical fits of morality.”’ 

And he added that ‘‘ once in six or seven years our 
virtue becomes outrageous.’’ The time, perhaps, 
is due. Virtue is seldom so outrageous as when 
professing itself to be outraged; and our contem- 
porary moralists must be either astonishingly 
confident of their own immaculateness, or astonish- 
ingly unacquainted with the eighth chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. John. When the blast of 
publicity blows a whole basketful of dirty linen 
into the Law Courts, not so much for washing as 
for hanging on the line, would it not become a 
Christian nation to remember the voice which 
said: ‘‘ He that is without sin among you, let him 
first cast a stone at her’’? But indignation is a 
pleasant, warming emotion; one slides into in- 
vective as the toper slides into dram-drinking, and 
with as cordial an abandonment; at ‘‘ the rankest 
compound of villainous smell that ever offended 
nostril ’’ (if we may borrow Falstaff’s phrase for 
the odour of foul linen) we may reasonably hold 
our noses, but should be more than mortal if we 
held our tongues. It would be well for us, no 
doubt, if we confessed to a pleasure in denounc- 
ing. Weshould be the honester. But we belong 
to a breed that finds reasons; and the reasons put 
forward for excitement over recent scandais seem 
awkwardly to prove too much. 

They begin with a confusion between society 
and ‘‘ Society.’”” The latter, thus dressed (in 
printers’ language) with ‘‘ cap. and quotes,”’ might 
be as appropriately dressed with cap and 
bells. It is invested with a motley. Its antics are 
not of an age, but for all time: its iniquities 
anticipate the Sphinx and outlast the Pyramids. 
It was ‘‘ naughty ’’ with Alcibiades, and ‘‘ too 
dreadful ’’ with Julius Cesar, and ‘“‘ quite, quite 
impossible, my dear,’’ with Charles the Second. 
It furnishes to the satirist the vices which he 
describes with so monotonous a relish : it sends the 
meek and virtuous to sit, deliciously shivering, 
under the preacher’s threats of hell : it provides the 
tit-bits for the Press. And all the while, save for 
a few of the erring and posturing here and there, 
it does not exist: it is a phantasm, a chimera, a 
creature got by envy upon dream. See the Bad 
Lads and Ladies on the stage, glittering with 
epigram and infidelity !—waiting only for the 
injured husband to confute his wife’s guests with 
the spectacle (hitherto presumably unknown to 
them) of a prostitute, or for the uncle from 
Australia to air the drawing-room rhetoric he has 
learned in the great free spaces under the dome of 
air. Are they not dolls, monstrously bedizened ? 
They change their skies but not their hearts: un- 
reality goes with them, the ghost at the elbow: 
the very orgies of the Roman Empire have been 
called in question, and few of our own night-clubs 
could be called in evidence. But there is always 
“* Society,’’ and it always sins: c’est son métier. 

There are, of course, some genuine scandals, 
and some of them come into court; and, when they 
do, they make—owing to the astonishing scale of 
values adopted by the papers—a noise so far out 
of proportion to their deserts that the mind boggles 
before it. Real sinners, however, are seldom 


splendid ; they lack the film-face; they fall between 
the two stools of society and ‘‘ Society ” ; and it is 
hard indeed that their private miseries and mis- 
demeanours should be made the text for diatribes 
which hit the market rather than the mark. Let 
these weak or wilful fellow-creatures of ours flit 
back into the obscurity from which they s0 
equivocally arose, with only, for elegy in their 
ears, the ‘‘ There but for the grace of God go I” 
of Christian-minded men. It is not true that 
society is rotten and corrupt with sexual 
immorality : if it were, cases of rottenness illumi- 
nated and corruption exposed would not excite 
this wildnerness of comment: and our indignation 
must be content to be its own reward. The sole 
interest of it lies in following the argument, like 
Socrates, whithersoever it leads us. We shall be 
astonished before the end. 

For what is the implication of this anger which 
confounds the code-breaker with the code? “‘ High 
Life ’’ is a succulent phrase; but does the adjective 
mean here what it means when we apply it to 
game? Is every eminence a bad one? In that 
case, we must refashion our ideals; for have we not 
professed to be aiming at the very heights which 
we must now abhor? Papers of all political com- 
plexions have taken much the same line over the 
recent cases; but perhaps the most violent vitupera- 
tion came from the organs of the Left. ‘* Such 
people,’’ cried one of these, ‘‘ always exist in a 
class which has wealth and privileges divorced 
from duties or responsibilities. They live idly and 
luxuriously, self-centred and self-indulgent. . . .” 
The words themselves are loose and vague; there is 
a worse ambiguity about what they imply. For is 
it then the fact that leisure and abundance lead of 
necessity to wantonness, that a society for which 
the curse of Adam is relaxed must of its own mere 
motion fester and stink? If we think so, we think 
ill of ourselves and our fellows; and certainly we 
must give up desiring leisure and abundance 
for all. 

Of course, to this there is one obvious reply. It 
may be said that not abundance, but abundance in 
the midst of want, is the evil: that not leisure, but 
acceptance of leisure in a world whose condition 
calls for deeds, is the maggot-breeding putre- 
faction. But if this is what the denouncers mean, 
they should be more careful to say it. Too often, 
and too loosely, it is suggested that the very room 
and opportunity afforded by worklessness and 
wealth are in themselves the greatest of tempta- 
tions, and that human nature, like the wit in Oscar 
Wilde’s comedy, ‘“‘ can resist anything except 
temptation.’’ Yet most Utopias presuppose 
plenty, and free time: how, without those, are the 
people as a whole to read, to think, to play games, 
to hear and make music? And these things are 
civilization. If we really prefer penury and toil, 
let us embrace them—not in ignorance, but as the 
saints did, knowing what they forwent. There is 
a holy poverty—that ‘‘ Lady Poverty ’’ of whom 
Alice Meynell wrote: 

Where is her ladyhood? Not here, 

Not among modern kinds of men ; 

But in the stony fields, where clear 
Through the thin trees the skies appear, 


In delicate spare soil and fen, 
And slender landscape and austere. 


There is none so base as to defile that dream with 
mockery, but it is not the dream towards which our 
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times are claiming or desiring to face; and if in 
our picture of social progress we include material 
abundance, that rich variety of zsthetic experience 
which is possible only to means and leisure, then 
let us alter our conception of human nature, and 
believe it capable of enduring the strain. 


THE LAMB DINNER 


By GEOFFREY DEARMER 


tenary Dinner ’’—to give the banquet its 

cumbrously correct title—took place in the 
Inner Temple Hall on March 30 to mark the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Lamb’s release after thirty- 
three years as a servant of the East India Com- 
pany. ‘‘I have left the d——d India House for 
Ever! Give me great joy,’’ he wrote to Crabb 
Robinson on that day, as he walked home to enjoy 
ten years of freedom before his death at Edmonton 
in December, 1834. The action was typical: it 
marked the opening of the prison house and pro- 
voked a dinner with Mr. Birrell in the chair, with 
a speech from Mr. G. K. Chesterton on The Eng- 
lish Essay (one would think by the cheers when Mr. 
Chesterton rose and filled the hall that there stood 
our most popular Englishman of letters), an attack, 
which turned out to be a defence, on the ‘*‘ D——d 
India House ’’ (how strangely unlike the spirit 
of Lamb is the excluded middle of the adjective) 
from Mr. J. C. Squire, a further defence from 
Lord Winterton—who as Under-Secretary of State 
for India has presumably a say in the matter— 
and speeches from Mr. Justice Shearman, Mr. 
George Sampson, and others. 

It was a good dinner, if a little unimaginative. 
We might have been given more of those dishés 
which Elia tells us he prefers, lest ‘‘ the heats of 
epicurism put out the gentle flame of devotion."’ 
Where were ‘“‘ those unctuous morsels of deer’s 
flesh,’’ that favourite dish of ‘‘ a hare roasted hard 
and brown with gravy and melted butter (jugging 
sophisticates her) ’’? Was it proper on this occa- 
sion to be refused apple-dumplings, although it is 
true that Elia’s relish for these ‘‘* innocuous 
cates’? waned? And how un-Lamb-like was the 
** peach Melba ”’ of the menu when Lamb devoted 
a paragraph to the praise of pineapple! It is true 
we ate mutton—‘‘ Goodly legs and shoulders of 
mutton - are not muck ’’—but there was no 
suggestion of roast pig. The creamed chicken we 
ate would have made Elia shrink as instinctively 
as he did from minced veal, and surely it was not 
too early for just one bundle or two of that member 
of the vegetable tribe to which Elia was ever 
faithful—asparagus, ‘‘ which still seems to inspire 
gentle thoughts ? 

Still, it was a good dinner, long and whole- 
some, and the place, in spite of a necessary large- 
ness—for Lamb’s lovers are many and include, as 
Mr. Birrell observed, ‘‘a number of intelligent 
ladies ’’—ideal. Largeness is a great drawback on 
occasions such as this. It prevents general con- 
versation on the man of the evening. It admits 
who knows of what irrelevant topics in corners 
and among cliques. Atmosphere is produced by 
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a sworn, a somewhat Calvinistic party, a few, a 
happy few, a band of brothers; true and tried 
lovers of the English essay (in this instance) who 


should sit down to be examined on Elia before 
dining to his memory. 

It takes a great man to give atmosphere to a 
large party. The Lamb dinner would have failed 
without Mr. Birrell, who is a man worthy of his 
appearance. Lamb would never have taken a 
candle to Mr. Birrell and said, ‘‘ Sir, will you 
allow me to look at your phrenological develop. 
ment ?”’ as he did to the uninvited guest, a Stamp 
Controller, at the ‘‘immortal dinner’ in 
Haydon’s studio on December 28, 1818. That 
was another happy occasion. Lamb was there— 
was, in fact, the life and soul of the party. Words- 
worth (who, on hearing that the next Waverley 
novel was to be about Rob Roy, took down his 
ballad so named, read it aloud, and said, ‘‘ I do 
not know what more Mr. Scott can have to say 
on the subject ’’), Monkhouse, Landseer, Keats, 
and the Stamp Controller, one Kingston, made up 
the party. They discussed Homer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Virgil as we might discuss any 
modern lady novelist of easy virtuosity. Haydon’s 
painting, ‘Jerusalem’ towered up behind as a 
background. Ritchie, an explorer, came in after 
dinner, and Keats made Ritchie promise to carry 
his ‘ Endymion ’ “ to the great desert of Sahara 
and fling it in the midst ’’; but long before this 
Lamb was drunk—not grassly, merrily so. He 
had doubtless spent a hard day at the India Office. 
Perhaps he had written that day ‘* Dear Sir ’’ (and 
Madam) to Messrs. Bensusan and Co. Perhaps 
he had answered, ‘‘ Forty next birthday,’’ when a 
superior, doubtless noticing Lamb idling, said to 
him, ‘‘ Pray, Mr. Lamb, what are you about? ”’ 
Lamb, we are told, had one frailty :. his ‘‘ imma- 
terial ’’ legs carried him many a mile from one 
foaming tankard to the other. One frailty. ‘‘ Oh, 
ye company of sinners, so he had,’’ cried Mr. 
Birrell, ‘‘ and I am almost prepared to thank 
Heaven for 

It was almost a fighting speech; but the great 
point that Mr. Birrell made—a point echoed 
throughout the evening by subsequent speakers— 
was the fatuity of referring to Lamb’s works as 
‘* exquisite, yet slender.”” ‘‘ The word ‘ slender,’ 
with its innuendo that the work is unimportant, 
should be banished from comparative criticism,” 
hé said. Here he speaks for all of us. There is a 
finiteness about Lamb. ‘‘ ‘ Gentlemen,’ said I, 
and there I stoppt,’’ he wrote to Mrs. Wordsworth 
of an after-dinner speech. Concise, genial, defi- 
nite, he turned even his limitations to account, for 
his consciousness of shortcomings, both personal 
and literary, is itself one of the reasons of his 
survival. The sentence, ‘“‘ I venerate an honest 
obliquity of understanding,’’ was written by 
Lamb, although it may seem the Sir—Thomas— 
Browne for a preceding and terser sentence, ‘‘ I 
love a Fool.’ Unlike the writers in the Rambler 
who tacitly professed omniscience, Lamb pleaded 
an ignorance he did not possess, yet his were “ the 
very veins and sinews of literature—beauty, 
taste, exquisitely refined feeling, and delightful 
humour.”’ 

Lamb lives as much as a man as an essayist. 
There is the same quality in both. Many com- 
plexities went to make that simple, kindly man 
whom his colleagues loved and called ‘‘ Charley ”’; 
who loved his friends and liked his food and drink. 
As for tobacco, ‘‘ he toiled after smoke as other 
men after virtue,’’ so he said. 
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THE ABSENTEES 
By A. A. B. 


T is an undisputed historical fact that all the 
| toubies in Ireland, rebellions, rent wars, the 

Union of 1800 and its dissolution in 1922, 
arose from two causes, the lawless character of the 
Irish Celts, and the absence of Irish landlords 
from their properties. There was no absenteeism 
in the seventeenth and first half of the eighteenth 
centuries. It was assuredly not by absence that 
Richard Boyle, first Earl of Cork, accumulated a 
huge fortune, and founded the famous family, 
which still, in many branches and under several 
titles, is ranked among the great ones of the 
earth. On the contrary, it was by living in Ireland 
and buying vast tracts of land, which he drained 
and developed by brains and money, that Cork 
became a sort of king. Absenteeism started 
towards the end of the eighteenth century ; and it 
was in part due to the fact that about this time 
Ireland, north and south, began to be not only a 
disagreeable, but a dangerous country to live in. 
The abolition of the Irish Parliament by Pitt and 
Castlereagh made things worse, for Dublin, 
instead of a capital, became a shabby provincial 
city. It is not surprising, nor altogether blame- 
worthy, that the lrish nobility and gentry should 
have followed Castlereagh to England, where the 
Court was, and where at any rate your life was 
safe. It was so easy for the landlord to appoint 
an agent who screwed out of the tenants the rents, 
which were spent in London or Bath or Scotland 
or Market Harborough. Verily the tenants have 
had their revenge. 

I have made this excursion into Irish history 
for the purpose of showing that people leave their 
country when it ceases to be an agreeable place to 
live in. This is not patriotic, it may not even be 
excusable; but it is human nature. As Pericles 
said, to make men love their country, it must be 
made lovable. No one would have the hardihood 
to assert that England is as lovable as she was at 
the end of the last century, or at the accession of 
King George. Sir Sidney Lee has reminded us 
how much King Edward did to make England a 
pleasant place, and London an amusing one. We 
have changed all that. The income tax is more 
oppressive than it has ever been in our “ rough 
island story.’’ Add the super-tax, which is levied 
on income not received, and from a third to a half 
of quite moderate incomes never reach their 
nominal owners. And it is not only the amount, 
but the harassing and inquisitorial methods of 
collection that worry people. The death duties 
simply confiscate from thirty to fifty per cent. of 
the individual’s capital amd squander it on the 
children, wives, and widows of the working 
classes, who can well afford to meet their own 
family expenses. The loca! rates amount to half 
the rack rent of the house, and are necessary to 
pay the fantastic wages of road-sweepers and dust- 
men. Last, but by no means least, there is that 
terrible servile war, which is literally ruining our 
civilization, but about which we do not talk, 
because we are too proud to let servants know how 
much they annoy us. Whole districts of the West 
End are declining in value, and taking on an 
indescribably pathetic appearance of squalor, 
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because there is nobody to keep them clean. A 
perceptible, if still faint, air of incivility is diffus- 
ing itself over shops, policemen, ’bus conductors, 
and railway porters. If to this catalogue of annoy- 
ances you add a bitter and sunless spring, it is not 
surprising that a considerable number of English 
men and women say : ‘‘ For God’s sake let us get 
away for a few months from this changed England 
and enjoy a little peace and sunshine.” 

The cold spring has always been with us; but 
the crowds leaving our shores for the South of 
Europe, for Ceylon, India, and the Far East are 
a new fact. A zealous priest has been denouncing 
the habits of the “‘ idle rich.”” There are quite 
enough Communists and Socialists to do that in 
Hyde Park without being assisted by a Canon of 
Westminster, who might reflect that Socialism 
will sweep away Church dignitaries as well as peers 
and millionaires. The idle poor I know; they are 
the work-shies maintained by doles. But idle is 
the last epithet I should apply to those hedonists 
who make the pursuit of pleasure a business as 
arduous and continuous as the law of the Stock 
Exchange, and far more exhausting than road- 
mending. Perhaps I am not a fair judge of this 
matter, as I have always agreed with Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis that, ‘‘ life would be tolerable, 
but for its amusements.’’ In one respect I am with 
the Canon and other critics of that school. The 
absenteeism of rich people for a quarter of the 
year or longer from England is not in present cir- 
cumstances expedient or even justifiable. But let 
us first be right about the facts. Notwithstanding 
the advertisement by the hotels of knights and 
their ladies, the mob on the Riviera is no longer 
the brisk and modish crowd of Russian archdukes, 
statesmen, and fashionable plungers of both sexes 
that used to range from Nice and Cannes to Monte 
Carlo. It is your solicitor or your stockbroker or 
your tailor or your wife’s draper that you will meet 
nowadays on the promenades or over the tables. 
It is absurd to call them the idle rich. They are 
hard-working men, who have brought their wives 
(sometimes) to share with them a holiday in the 
haunts of: departed fashion, which always leaves 
some of its fragrant illusions behind. 

All the same, a considerable number of wealthy 
people do go abroad for long periods. Can we 
blame them? Their country houses are let, or 
sold, or partially dismantled. The London season, 
as described by Whyte Melville, that short and 
glittering carnival enjoyed by a few who all knew 
one another, is gone; and has been replaced by 
caterer’s balls at hotels, night clubs, social anarchy 
sustained by cock-tails. Everyone has a right to 
enjoy him or herself in his or her own way, pro- 
vided always that they injure nobody, least of all 
their own country. I maintain that a large 
expenditure of English money abroad instead of 
in England does harm. It certainly gives a handle 
to Socialists to attack the distribution of wealth. 
I: is the beginning of absenteeism, which, if per- 
sisted in, will bring down the upper and upper- 
middle classes as it has done in Ireland. 

The national credit balance on last year’s trading 
was less than thirty millions, an alarmingly small 
figure. If England ceases to export at a profit, 
she is ruined, because she would then have to pay 
for her food by taxes or loans. There are over a 
million unemployed. Granted that much of this 
unemployment is due to the heavy taxes and rates 
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that are necessary to pay the exorbitant wages of 
the sheltered employees, the railwaymen, postmen, 
policemen, school teachers, and all the servants of 
municipalities, and public utility companies. The 
vital export trades, cotton and woollen textiles, 
coal, steel, ships, are being strangled by the pro- 
tected trades. If we could protect everybody all 
round by tariffs, like the Americans, well and good. 
But we cannot, because we must import food. 
What, it may be asked, has the fact that a few 
thousand people go to Colombo instead of Brighton 
got to do with unemployment or the export trade? 
A great deal more than the unthinking imagine. 
It is stated that there is £300,000,000 of American 
money in London, largely for the use of American 
tourists in Europe. If the money that is now spent 
in France and Italy and Egypt, and in the Far 
East, were spent at home it would certainly give 
more employment to the skilled workers in the 
luxury trades, who are having a very thin time just 
now. If the money were invested in shares, or left 
on deposit, it would increase the capital available 
for trade. Alterations of plant, especially in the 
cotton mills of Lancashire, and new machinery 
almost everywhere are necessary if England is to 
hold her own, and this wiil require much capital. 
Every pound is wanted. The industrial outlook is 
extremely serious. This is no time for the rich, 
whether they have made or inherited their fortunes, 
to desert their native land, but rather to help 
shoulder the national difficulties. 


THE THEATRE 
FIDDLE AND DIDDLE 


By Ivor Brown 


Rose Marie. Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
No, No, Nanette. The Palace Theatre. 
Katja the Dancer. The Gaiety Theatre. 
The Bamboula. His Majesty’s Theatre. 


SHORT time ago it seemed that musical 
A comedy was moving, like other august insti- 
tutions, through decline to dissolution. 
Revue, with its greater elasticity of frame and 
livelier satiric power, was thought to be elbowing 
aside the vocal princesses of Ruritanian never- 
never-lands. One had visions of the Balkanized 
uniforms and Russified boots being hustled into 
such dark cellarage as ensepulchres the lost causes 
of the costumier’s world. Jazz might have been 
conceived as beating its furious tattoo over the 
coffins of more rhythmically-minded composers. 
No longer would the voluptuous waters of the Blue 
Danube flow down into the Thames, as once 
Orontes into Tiber. The more turbid stream of 
Mississippi was to be our permanent invader, and 
the favoured study of youth would become the 
art and craft of saxophonics. But the hearts that 
beat to waltz-time beneath frogged jackets have 
rebuffed the attacks of syncope; the princesses, 
dollared and dolorous, have turned out to be more 
durable even than old soldiers; they died not, 
neither did they fade, and their consequential cris 
de cceeur are abundantly heard in the land. 
‘The Bamboula ’ and ‘ Katja the Dancer’ are 
in the regal line of musical comedy ; the first is an 
Ordinary, and the second a distinguished argu- 
ment for the courtly style, whose spiritual home 
is anywhere on the Danube. I must confess to 


being a strict legitimist in these matters; none but 
princely hearts should throb to those melodies in 
three-time that give the fiddler his chance to show 
up the virtuoso of the saxophone as a rude 
mechanical of the baser sort. Katja was driven 
to dancing by dynastic complications, and she 
did it in public, I was sure, with a proper con- 
tempt for the world that had no better use for its 
natural rulers. But she sustained, like all the 
nobility whose heart-strings are apt to crack at the 
finale of Act II, the waltz in the heart, and was 
portrayed with so fine a dignity by Miss Lilian 
Davies that all further thoughts of rag-time and 
revolution became out of the question. This piece 
is up-to-date in that it prefers the light comedian 
to the heavy, the humour of the saloon bar to that 
of the jug-and-bottle counter. There is no room 
in this Gaiety show for the ghost of that plebeian 
perfection, Mr. Edmund Payne. The subtler, 
swifter noodledom of Mr. Gene Gerrard, however, 
is admirable of its kind. This young man has 
come to stay, and he has the right partner in Miss 
Ivy Tresmand. Katja, although her name is dis- 
mally reminiscent of one of Mr. Robey’s gags, 
will defy unhappy nomenclature and live in the 
considerable beauty which Miss Davies brings to 
her tale of waltz, weal, and woe. 

‘The Bamboula’ is the regent of Corona, whose 
princess is played by Miss Beppie de Vries, a lady 
who brings to musical comedy the compliment of 
a sincere dramatic style. To reach Corona one 
would presumably travel by that most sublime of 
trains, the Orient Express. It would be at once 
cheaper and less exhausting to go no further than 
Wardour Street and the result would be about the 
same. This section of the Danubian Confedera- 
tion is obviously remarkable for its gents’ court 
wear, as the haberdashers would say, and its 
courage in handing the sceptre to Mr. W. H. 
Berry. Mr. Berry, whose part is already 
a ripe one, brings to his affairs of state 
and heart a florid Dickensian rascality; others 
may enmesh themselves in Coronian garb, 
but for him remains the broad collar and 
tails in which such scamps as Mr. Montague 
Tigg rigged ali the thimbles' of their 
time. Whether you call this piece ‘ The Bam- 
boula ’ or ‘ Old English ’ does not much matter. 
The Balkans are nobly championed by the 
Princess, the Strand by Mr. Berry. ‘‘ Lovers’ con- 
fessions when uttered in Hessians’’ are eloquent 
in alternation with knavery propounded from under 
a surtout. 

‘No, No, Nanette’ is the most compelling argu- 
ment we have had for making ‘ Westward Ho’ 
our policy in musical comedy. No love-sick royal- 
ties here dither and dally on the palace stairs. It 
is plutonatic ragging all the time. Larking takes 
on athletic qualities, and Mr. George Grossmith 
and Mr. Joseph Coyne both prove themselves to 
have been guilty of prolonged concealment of 
acrobatic tendencies. The music is wild, weird, 
western, and infectious. Brass blares the fiddlers 
out of place. And yet, with all my partiality for 
reigning houses and languorous melodies of love 
in the throne-room, I was taken by storm on this 
occasion. The Americans construct musical 
comedy with no sense of ritual, no courtliness, no 
deference to the melting mood, in short, with none 
of those airs and graces for which the good tradi- 
tionalist yearns. Sometimes the results are merely 
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Bedlamite. On this occasion the unexpected 
happens and the “‘ punch ”’ gets home. 

In ‘ Rose Marie ’ East and West kiss and com- 
mingle. It presents us with Viennese memories 
on the spurs of the Rocky Mountains. It gives 
us the rough stuff in Saskatchewan and Paris 
fashions in Quebec. And through it all goes 
perkily the figure of Mr. Biily Merson, as English 
as the Epsom Downs. There is novelty of scene 
and novelty also in the extraordinarily efficient 
drilling of the vast chorus, male and female. The 
results obtained by making this platoon a plastic 
mass for the producer to twirl and twist are 
astonishing, and give a genuinely decorative 
quality to this queer, cosmopolitan hotch-potch 
which has been offered us as the alternative to a 
high-brow’’ New Drury. The _ sentimental 
journey through prairie and modiste’s parlour is 
conducted by Miss Edith Day and Mr. Derek 
Oldham in a resonant, resourceful way, but the 
great open spaces of Saskatchewan and the Drury 
Lane stage make a stiff challenge to Mr. Merson; 
his music-hall experience, however, assists him to 
out-do distance and, no doubt, the piece will 
flourish. Nor am I dolefully prepared to be senti- 
mental about Drury Lane. If we ever are to have 
a National Theatre there are many buildings better 
suited for the honour than this monstrous house, 
which puts subtlety of presentation always in 
danger while it swallows the Rocky Mountains 
like a gnat. 


ART 
MODERN WATER-COLOUR 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


HOSE who subscribe to the hackneyed 
| couplet of Pope and look rather to the advan- 
tageous dressing of nature than to nature in 
the nude, do not care how oft the thing has been 
thought, so the expression be new and good. They 
are constantly alert for the pleasure of craftsman- 
ship and subtle invention, and their taste is 
catholic. Let them go to the exhibition of recent 
water-colours by Mr. Wyndham Tryon at the 
Independent Gallery, 74 Grafton Street. I do not 
wish to suggest that Mr. Tryon has nothing new 
to say, but his method of saying makes certainly 
his most immediate appeal. He is a careful, 
original, and beautiful painter, but his idiom is so 
very much his own that the first impression is 
strange and unpleasing; there is a suspicion 
of ‘‘ stunting,’’ of over-deliberation. A_ short 
acquaintance with his work soon displaces this 
attitude, and we perceive that his highly individual 
style has been forced out by a sincere and pas- 
sionate study of the forms and movements of 
nature. 

Mr. Tryon considers nature in terms of line: he 
uses line to express not only movement, but tex- 
ture as well. He has particularly delighted in 
waterfalls, and he has made many patterns of three 
texturés, of water, vegetation, and the rocks; he 
has contrasted, but harmonized them, and in cer- 
tain paintings he has further complicated and 
emphasized his vision by the juxtaposition of fall- 
ing, swirling, and still water. He has arrived in 
each case at an expressive linear symbol which is 


trué to the rapid suggestive quality of water-colour; 
and while there is no attempt to reproduce nature, 
there is a very successful attempt to convey it. 

Mr. Tryon delights in his method, but he is not 
a slave to it. In almost every picture he has varied 
it, because he has varied in his emphasis. In 
‘ La Cola de Caballo No. 1 and No. 2’ and ‘ La 
Caprichosa’ he has stressed the fall of steady 
water, the down-dragging, voluminous move. 
ment; in ‘El Iris No. 2 and No. 6’ he has 
stréssed, rather, the frothiness and accidental sur. 
face of broken water; in ‘ Calella de Palafrugell 
No. 2,’ ‘ Off-Shore Breeze,’ and ‘ Windy Sky’ he 
has stressed the placidity of level water. He has 
variety without flightiness, because he has looked 
at different things with the same vision, and has 
neither allowed his vision to monotonize nature nor 
nature unduly to disturb the serenity of his vision. 

It is pleasant to find that so distinguished and 
as yet comparatively unfamiliar a painter has been 
invited to exhibit with the Modern English Water. 
Colour Society at the St. George’s Gallery, 32 
Géorge Street, Hanover Square. This fourth 
exhibition of the new society is perhaps the most 
interesting we have seen, and it is a triumphant 
demonstration that modern art has certainly not 
yet hardened into a tradition. Certain young 
painters are as dull and academic in their follow- 
ing of Cézanne and the rest as any lettered 
Academician of the Raphaelesque; but there still 
stand up sufficient painters who are modern and 
yet not fashion-followers, to disprove the foolish 
suggestion that modern art is outworn, a sugges- 
tion which has been made by an aged Academician 
and which is quoted by Mr. Wilenski in his fore- 
word to the catalogue. 

Like Mr. Tryon, most of the exhibitors at the 
St. George’s Gallery are anxious to arrive at a 
rapid, symbolic expression of nature; they do not 
work out on paper all that can be said, but con- 
sider that that is better left to oils. They put 
down accurate and stimulating hints, whose very 
accuracy makes them stimulating. Mr. Duncan 
Grant, a guest, is an exception: his expression is 
fuller and aims at displaying the construction of 
form by colour. Mr. Lucien Pissarro is another 
exception: he strives to reproduce the texture of 
visible things. And, of course, Mr. Ginner is 
an exception: his meticulous drawing would not 
be true to water-colour did he not call in the assist- 
ance of the definite pen line to give strength to 
his elaborate detail. The rest, Mr. Paul and Mr. 
John Nash, Mr. Roberts, Mr. White, Miss 
Lessore, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Wadsworth, Mr. 
Wyndham, each in their own way and degree, with 
great economy of paint and pencil, struggle after 
suggestive symbol and the lyric quality which is 
out of the reach of oil. 


A New Portrait Painter 


Mr. Cuthbert Orde, who is now exhibiting at 
the Alpine Club Gallery, 23 Savile Row, is little 
known in this country. He has been studying in 
Paris, and has come back with an attractive linear, 
flat style of portraiture which is most decorative. 
His work is extremely unsure as yét—some of it is 
positively bad—but if he can fulfil the promise of 
his best work, such, for example, as ‘ Capt. A. E. 
Impey,’ we shall find in him, perhaps, a young 
portrait painter to rival the long established lead 
of the older men. 
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THE KINEMA 
‘ISN’T LIFE WONDERFUL?’ 


(At the London Pavilion) 


HEN Major Geoffrey Moss — “ of the 
\ \ British Army,”’ as the film posters some- 


what quaintly describe him — wrote his 
short story ‘ Isn’t Life Wonderful? ’ he achieved 
something poignant and moving by the skilful way 
in which he captured the atmosphere of defeat in 
Germany immediately after the war. The elements 
of his short story were of the simplest. The aged 
Professor, a refugee from Poland with his family ; 
the struggle to procure enough to keep alive and 
at the same time cling tenaciously to the ideal of 
education and culture for which war-ravished 
countries have so little use; family devotion and 
unselfishness thriving on a diet of potatoes or, 
on rare occasions, turnips; the delayed return 
from the army of the eldest son, and with it the 
renewal of determination and hope and the blos- 
soming of a childish love between him and his 
foster-sister Inga. On the opening night Major 
Moss warned us that there were to be no mar- 
vellous thrills, immense processions or hurrying 
crowds; in fact, none of the tedious alarums and 
excursions beloved of the average film producer. 
‘Isn’t Life Wonderful? ’ and ‘ The Last Laugh,’ 
the film now running at the Capitol Theatre, are 
significant in so far as they are evidence that the 
kinema is prepared to interpret life and art instead 
of always subordinating, and at times sacrificing, 
them to mere artifice. 

The film’ story of ‘ Isn’t Life Wonderful? ’ is 
told with a directness, simplicity, and sincerity 
that is very appealing and at times quite beautiful, 
notably when the Grandmother gives to Inga the 
wedding gown she has made for her in secret. In 
this passage both Inga, played with sureness and 
appeal by Carol Dempster, and the Grandmother, 
played wonderfully by Helen Lowell, reached a 
very high level. Neil Hamilton was excellent as 
the hero. Only once or twice did he succumb to 
exaggeration, the besetting sin of the kinema. 
For illness the doctor always enjoins quiet, but 
film heroes insist on trying to heave themselves 
to death. Neil Hamilton and Carol Dempster 
made one feel that they were intended by fate for 
each other, that they were racially and tempera- 
mentally suited. Other satisfying passages were 
the scenes where the hero—the captions called him 
Hans and the programme Paul—showed Inga the 
little home he had built in the forest out of old 
sugar boxes, and the allotment he had cultivated 


with a feverish activity which would surely make 


all employers of labour envious. Tragedy was 
introduced by the starving mob which, when the 
crop was being brought home in a cart, attacked 
and robbed the lovers. Even the production of a 
trade union membership card did not save them, 
which was unkind. The inevitable pursuit through 
the wood was not more unconvincing than usual, 
and when the lovers recovered from the attack they 
very wisely dismissed their loss as comparatively 
negligible—because they had each other, and was 
that not enough? They really convinced us that 
it was. 

The weakness of the film is that Mr. D. W. 
Griffith has not equalled Major Moss in the crea- 


tion of atmosphere. There are evidences that 
he was in two minds about it. The indecision 
about the hero’s name is one. The programme 
states foolishly that it was a mere accident that 
the scene was laid in a small German community, 
whereas that fact is fundamental. 

D. C-H. 


SECOND CHAMBER REFORM 


(By THe Vice-CHAIRMAN OF THE 1912 CLUB) 


HE articles in the SarurpAy REviEW on the 

above subject on January 31 and February 7 

came as a timely reminder that this important 
question must be dealt with during the life of this 
Government. Its urgency is demonstrated by a refer- 
ence to the preamble of the Parliament Act, 1911, which 
states that it was intended ‘‘ to substitute for the 
House of Lords as it at present exists a Second 
Chamber constituted on a popular instead of a hereditary 
basis.’’ This means that the House of Lords will be 
completely destroyed, and with it will go two of the 
three Estates of the Realm. That alone stamps it as a 
constitutional change of the first magnitude. The 
hereditary basis of constituency which has stood for 
centuries is to be destroyed, and is to give place to a 
system of appointment yet to be determined. The 
Crown will thus remain the sole hereditary institution 
in our polity. 

It should be noticed that the principal attack on the 
House of Lords has not been in respect of its hereditary 
character, but on the grounds that it was partisan’ in its 
judgments. And yet it would not be difficult to prove 
that most frequently on great questions its judgments 
have more truly represented the people’s will than have 
those of the House of Commons. 

The Reform Act of 1832 exercised a great change 
in the function of the House of Lords. It. limited its 
power and narrowed down its function, so that it 
became in essence a revising House. There was never 
a time when conflict between the two Houses seemed 
more imminent; but when it was demonstrated that 
the popular will demanded that the Reform Act should 
pass, then the opposition to it was not pressed. The 
primary function of the House of Lords is to interpret 
and not to oppose the considered will of the people. 
The revising function has been of the greatest value in 
the past, and however the Second Chamber may be 
constituted, it must be invested with power not only 
to defer sanction, but to refer questions to the people, 
when their importance justifies that course. 

There are two principal methods of appointing a 
Second Chamber, viz., birth or election. The first is 
to operate no longer; the second demands much serious 
thought. It is of the first importance that the revised 
Second Chamber shall possess strength, courage, and 
independence if it is to command respect and_ public 
confidence. 

The real weaknesses of the conclusions of the 
Bryce Conference are two, the first of which 
is that no final appeal to the people is provided for. 
The adjustment of differences is to be made 
by the setting up of machinery for what is called 


“* Free Conferences ’’ in its final result; the approval 


of the House of Commons only is necessary to present 
measures to His Majesty for the Royal Assent. Thus 
the right to refer to the people questions of first-rate 
importance is destroyed. It seems unlikely that men 
of known talent and ability will be eager to give their 
time to the consideration of legislative measures if 
their efforts are to be abortive. 

Nor is the method advocated by the Conference for 
the composition of the Second Chamber likely to secure 
public approval. The proposal that three-fourths of 
the number shall be elected by members of the House 
of Commons and one-fourth by a standing joint com- 
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mittee of both Houses will not inspire confidence. An 
elected Second Chamber depending for three-fourths 
of its total membership on a franchise once removed 
from the rank and file of the electorate and conducted 
through their elected representatives in the House of 
Commons is not an ideal method of appointment. 
It would be impossible to prevent party machinery 
from operating, and under a clever organizer party 
nominees would be elected, to the exclusion of the 
most able administrators. It seems, therefore, that 
under any scheme for reconstruction, it is imperative 
that a proportion of the total number shall not be 
dependent either on periodical re-appointments or by 
popular franchise, but shall be appointed for life. It 
is suggested that, as a concensus of opinion agrees 
that the House as at present constituted is unwieldy, 
the following method should form the basis of ap- 
pointment : 

Peers of the Royal Blood. 

Two Archbishops and eight Bishops, to be nominated 
by the hierarchy of the Established Church. Ex-Lord 
Chancellors and the Law Lords should be ex officio 
members, with the Lord Chancellor as Speaker. 

As to England and Wales the total number to be 
appointed shall be 324, divided into three sections, and 
appointed in the following manner : 

One-third of the total number, viz., 108, to be elected 
by the present House of Lords, who shall hold office 
for life, and all vacancies that occur shall be filled by 
members of this section. 

One-third to be elected by the members of the House 
of Commons on a territorial basis, whose term of office 
shall be nine years, and all casual vacancies in this 
section to be filled by the members who constitute it. 

One-third to be elected by a joint committee of the 
two preceding sections, an equal number of members 
from each section shall be chosen to constitute the 
committe: with the Speaker of the House of Commons 
as Chairman. This section to retire automatically at 
each dissolution of Parliament, and to be re-appointed 
as aforesaid, and all casual vacancies to be filled by 
the joint committee. This will ensure that the views 
of the electorate after a General Election shall be 
directly represented in the Second Chamber. 

As regards Scotland the same machinery could 
operate, fixing the number to be appointed as twenty- 
four. These suggestions are necessarily a scheme in 
skeleton form, but if the principle is agreed details 
can be settled. Both Conservatives and Liberals are 
agreed a Second Chamber is necessary, although they 
differ as to its composition and powers. The Labour 
Party are opposed to any Second Chamber, and have 
declared in favour of single Chamber government. 
Hence, there is urgent need for discussing the ques- 
tion, so that when the time arrives for dealing with it 
the public may be familiar with the problem on which 
sO many constitutional issues focus. 


Tue Hospitats.—It has become a painful common- 
place that the voluntarily supported hospitals of this 
country are in continual and serious financial diffi- 
culties, and that it is only by vigorous resort to appeals 
that the present system can be maintained in the face 
of immensely increased costs and a subscription list 
that cannot, with taxation so burdensome, expand in 
proportion. The part played by the British Charities’ 
Association in promoting schemes for helping the 
hospitals deserves the support of everyone with a spare 


shilling. The plan evolved by this body for com- 


bining appeals with ingenious public tompetitions is 
by now one of the livelier features of existence. One 
of the chief benefits which the Association hopes even- 
tually to establish is the control of all charitable 
appeals so as completely to safeguard the public 
against fraudulent appeals. We hope that all our 


readers who are able to do so will support the Associa- 
tion by responding to one or other of their frequent 
appeals. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

{ Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us not later than the first pest on Wednesday 


DRESSMAKING: FRENCH COMPETITION 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I have recently had my attention drawn to 
the practice of French dressmaking firms who come to 
this country and display their goods either from the 
houses of prominent society ladies or hotels, and in- 
variably take large orders which are executed in Paris, 
to the detriment of the British employer and the British 
worker. Our members are very gratified to know that 
you have decided to take this matter up, and you will 
be performing a public service in giving publicity to it. 

The views of our organization on this question may 
be summarized as follows : 

Our policy is ‘‘ business for the British employer ”’ 
and, what necessarily follows, ‘‘ work for the British 
worker.”’ 

We make no complaint about the foreign firm which 
comes to this country and opens an establishment and 
contributes to the rates and taxes in the same way as 
the British employer, but we intend to do everything 
in our power to prevent orders going abroad at the 
expense of the British employer and worker, to firms 
who temporarily plant themselves at our hotels or at 
the house of some distinguished hostess, and by so 
doing avoid all taxation and overhead charges to which 
our employers are subject. 

The action of certain society ladies in inviting French 
dressmakers to display models at their London houses 
—and this at a time when many British dressmaking 
firms are finding it difficult to obtain sufficient orders 
to keep their workers employed—cannot be too strongly 
condemned. 

It should also be borne in mind that some of these 
ladies are the wives of our leading public men, and 
while the husband is professing his concern about un- 
employment from the political platform, his wife is 
fostering foreign trade at the expense of our own 
employers and workers. Too little regard is paid to 
the skill and ability of our own designers and pro- 
ducers, who are in no sense behind any other country 
in the world in the production of dress. For our part, 
we intend to draw attention to this matter through 
the medium of the Press on every possible opportunity 
and we hope that this will at least have its effect in 
preventing such facilities being offered by prominent 
members of society. 

With regard to the larger question of assessing 
these foreign firms for income tax on business they 
do in this country, this is being dealt with very 
energetically by the Inland Revenue authorities, with 
whom we are in constant touch. 

Another aspect of the case to which it is desirable 
to draw attention is: That this Association believes in 
the payment of reasonable rates of wages, and good 
conditions of employment, for the workers employed 
by its members. Collective bargaining with the trade 
unions has been our declared policy ever since the 
Association came into being, and at the present time 
our members are observing an agreement which pro- 
vides for higher rates for competent workers than 
those fixed by the Trade Board, and payment at the 
rate of time-and-a-half for any overtime worked, in 
addition to which the conditions of employment include 
payment for Bank and summer holidays, a maximum 
forty-eight hour working week, and in many cases tea 
is provided. The French employer has no Trade Board 
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determinations to comply with, and is free to pay such 
rates of wages as he may think fit, and it is common 
knowledge that the French worker is not paid at any- 
thing like the rates obtaining in London, added to 
which the hours worked are invariably longer. 
I am, etc., 
H. Kay, 
London Employers Association, Secretary. 
Berners Street, W.1. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—I feel strongly that some protest is needed in 
reply to the letter from Mrs. Robeson in your last 
issue, entitled, ‘ Enterprizing French Dressmakers.’ 
I realize, of course, the temptation to English women 
to patronize French firms which (owing to the rate of 
exchange) are in a position to offer commodities as 
good in quality and as ‘‘ fetching’’ in design as 
British goods, at half the cost: the inducements are 
admittedly enormous. But a little reflection should 
cause intending purchasers to hesitate before patroniz- 
ing such firms. The habit, which appears to be grow- 
ing, of taking a café or dance club, or even of being 
lent a house, for the purpose of displaying French 
dresses, is of the greatest detriment to the British 
dressmaking industry. These people have no respon- 
sibilities, none of the risks of trade fluctuation, no 
rates or taxes, and in some cases no rents, to pay, and 
come over here and profit by the enormous disparity 
between the French and British exchange values in a 
way which is obviously and grossly unfair. 

Surely, Sir, it is for the Government to take 
measures to protect the British dressmaking industry 
against these depredations. You will do good work if 
you draw the attention of the public to this unhappy 
state of affairs, and bring to the notice of the Govern- 
ment the need for legislation to alter it. Enclosing my 
card, 

I am, etc., 
‘* BritIsH DRESSMAKER ”’ 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—The letter in last week’s issue under the head- 
ing of ‘ Enterprizing French Dressmakers’ has caused 
me many hours of thought. I wonder if the writer of 
that letter has paused to think what these ‘‘ enter- 
prizing ” French dressmakers are doing for our own 
people, and the quantity of labour they are putting 
into the hands of the French when many English men 
and women may be starving? 

These people have no rent and no duty to pay to 
bring these models into London, and I cannot think 
that the ladies who are kind enough to lend their 
drawing-rooms and supply delightful teas can realize 
the actual harm they are doing to their fellow-crea- 
tures. If an English modiste created gowns and 
deigned to take them into France, she would be called 
upon at the French ports to pay enormous duty, and 
possibly have a very large portion of her collection 
turned out on to some dirty bench at the Customs and 
ruined. 

I have no doubt that all English dressmakers, like 
myself, would be only too pleased to call upon clients 
to take orders at their hotels or homes, but I honestly 
think it would be considered a ‘‘ bore ” and one would 
be told that they prefer to call personally at your pre- 
mises, where a larger collection of models are avail- 
able. It would indeed be easy for us to reduce prices, 
if we were allowed to trade rent free, instead of having 
to pay the excessive rents demanded by property- 
owners since the war. These foreigners have nothing 
of this kind to contend with, and many of us would 
be pleased to make half the profits made by these 
people, as a result of the leniency of the laws of this 
country in this respect. 


I feel sure that if the writer of this letter pauses to 
think, she cannot but realize the unfairness of the 
situation, and possibly do all in her power to prevent 
the continuance of this practice, which must inevit- 
ably result in disaster for her fellow-countrywomen. 

I am, etc., 
HALLE AND MIGNoN 


5 South Molton Street, W, 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW 


SIR,—Mrs. Ruby Robeson is ingenuous enough to 
be pleased with the visits of French dressmakers, who 
invite her to smart cafés, refresh her with cocktails, 
soothe her with jazz bands, and delight her with 
ravishing frocks, which, on request, they will send on 
approval to her own house and, if purchased, fit and 
alter them there. No doubt she—or some near male 
relation—is justly dissatisfied with super-tax, income- 
tax, and high rates; yet she does not seem to see the 
connexion between’ the two. 

These visiting French dressmakers pay no rates or 
taxes in England, and have no rent or establishment 
charges; they can therefore well afford the compara- 
tively small (and temporary) expenses of bands, tea, 
and cocktails. Moreover, their visits deprive English 
firms of business and English employees of work. 
Personally, I consider that such competition is entirely 
unfair, and should be discouraged by all patriotic 
people. 

I am, etc., 
LiLLaH NEWLAND 

Cricket Hill, Yately, Hants. 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviIEW 


SIR,—The solving of the Indian problem is not 
really so difficult as is imagined. In plain words it 
amounts to this, that the British either govern the 
country firmly or clear out. Keeping in mind the fact 
that there are so many castes and creeds in India, it 
becomes necessary to carry out a policy that will show 
the Indians that we are not only capable of governing 
and upholding the law, but also that we are superior. 
Too much stress cannot be placed on that one word 
** caste.”’ 

The Conservatives are in power now, and it is to 
be hoped that they will act at once, instead of follow- 
ing that dangerous policy of ‘‘ wait and see.’’ 

I am, etc., 
N. D. AGaBEG 

14 Harvard Court, Honeybourne Road, 

Hampstead, N.W.6. 


THE BERESFORD HOPE BOOK 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I am not concerned to defend Alexander 
Beresford Hope against his grand-daughter’s memoir, 
with which his daughter, Lady Ullswater, expresses 
herself quite satisfied. If Beresford Hope was gener- 
ous to the Webbs, it was more than he was to his own 
family. Having squandered a princely fortune in 
building and endowing churches, and in corrupt 
elections, he left his eldest son virtually nothing but 
a house too large to live in and the SaturDay REVIEW, 
the tide of whose profits was already beginning to 
ebb, and which he was shortly afterwards obliged to 
sell. No wonder Philip despised his father (v. pp. 
242-3). As for callousness, it is only necessary to refer 
to the story of Lady Mildred’s falling into the fountain 
basin on p. 195. 

I am, etc., 
A. A. B. 
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NEW FICTION 


By GERALD GOULD 


Love. By the Author of ‘ Elizabeth and Her Ger- 
man Garden.’ Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


Inner Circle. By Ethel Colburn Mayne. Con- 
stable. 6s. net. 


Myrtle. By Stephen Hudson. Constable. 6s. 
net. 


Soames Green. By Margaret Rivers Larminie. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Down Train. By Cuthbert Baines. Arnold. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The House of Menerdue. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE author of ‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden ’ 
is quite in the fashion when she makes her heroine 
amply old enough to be her hero’s mother. She does 
not go quite as far as Mr. Hichens: I cannot remem- 
ber the precise ages of the chief characters in that 
author’s novel on a similar theme, but Mr. E. V. 
Knox, in his parody of it, indulges in what sounds 
almost like an exaggeration : 
Inchbold could not hcip feeling instantly the fascination of 
Lady Raddlehurst. Nearly seven feet high, she was now 
nearly eighty-nine years old. Her face was covered with 
wrinkles and crowned with waving white hair. ... She was 
dressed in black and wore elastic-sided boots. 
Nor again does Elizabeth’s author emulate Gertrude 
Atherton, the heroine of whose ‘ Black Oxen’ is 
renovated on the Continent. Catherine, in ‘ Love ’— 
being, alas, in love !—does seek the services of a 
gentleman who undertakes to make her young again : 
he succeeds only in making her feel older and more 
tired. Her tragedy is to be married to a man who is 
full of the zest of youth while she is becoming a grand- 
mother: and irony is added to the tragedy by the fact 
that her daughter has married a man older than either 
the daughter or the mother. I confess this criss-cross 
of ages strikes me as artificial; but the author almost 
makes it seem matural. The young husband (apparently 
twenty-six years of age) is step-father-in-law, if that 
be the correct term for the curious relationship, to the 
older husband (aged apparently forty-eight): the 
latter’s wife (nineteen) being daughter of the former’s 
(forty-seven). It is obvious that such complications 
would lend themselves very easily to vulgarity of treat- 
ment : cheap humour and cheap pathos are alike avail- 
able: but the author is above cheapness. Her people 
are real, her sympathy with them is unmawkishly alert, 
and her humour is frequent and delightful. This book 
is perhaps not quite her best—it is less witty than 
‘The Pastor’s Wife’; but it is very nearly her best; 
and that is saying a great deal. Who, more delicately 
than she, can imply, in the acidity of a single implica- 
tion,. the effort, sordidness and melancholy of a not- 
quite-happy relationship? Here is Catherine’s reflec- 
tion about her first husband : 


George, she remembered, used to be quite different after 

dinner from what he was before dinner. Always kind, after 

dinner he became more than kind. But he was her husband. 

One bore it. 

And the middle-aged son-in-law, who is a clergyman, 
and avails himself too fully of the social prerogatives 
conferred by his office, is studied with really masterly 
restraint. 

Miss Colburn Mayne, another writer with a high and 
deserved reputation for subtlety, seems to me lacking 
in just that quality of restraint. But perhaps this is a 
personal inability of my own to appreciate her manner. 
It is the manner, not the matter, that is unrestrained; 
indeed, one might fairly say that the former calls atten- 


By A. C. Benson. 


tion, by a very violence of virtuosity, to the tact and 
self-denial with which it is restraining the latter. I 
will quote the first two sentences of the first story in 
the book; they are perfectly typical : 
Frederica Lane had got into her new London house, and now 
was balanced between joy and wretchedness. The joy was 
in the house, the wretchedness in its appurtenances—not those 
inanimate, but the too animate and yet not half-animate 
enough appurtenances called the servants. 


There is at least one story—the one about a child 
getting lost on a picnic—which I can perceive, through 
the mist of the indirect manner, to be truly and deeply 
imagined : but even that, because of the manner, fails 
to move me. 


Mr. Stephen Hudson puzzles me even more. The 
technical structure of ‘ Myrtle’ is interesting: the 
central character is supposed to be revealed in a num- 
ber of monologues uttered (or in some cases, presum- 
ably, not actually uttered) by the other characters. 
This book belongs to the series on which Mr. Hudson 
has been engaged for some time, and people familiar 
in the other books reappear; but a book must stand 
on its own isolated merit, and of this one I can make 
very little. 

It is a relief to turn to the quiet, persistent, faithful 
method—at once cautious and straightforward—of 
Miss Larminie. Her ‘ Soames Green’ is a good book ; 
it is all but a very good book. She has an idea which 
is interesting without being startling, and she works 
it out with the utmost scrupulosity. There is a nice, 
middle-class, almost-suburban family—father, mother, 
son, daughter: there is also a niece who lives with 
them. The family is conscientous, cultured, clean- 
minded: the niece is wayward, queer, and suspected 
of being a little bad. And the moral is that she is what 
she is because they are what they are—that the fault 
is theirs, and particularly her uncle’s—for not loving 
her. 


Mr. Baines seems to suffer from an exuberance of 
gifts, and his book makes up in originality and variety 
for what it lacks in unity. He does not appear to have 
made up his mind from the start whether he was 
writing a farce or a serious novel : the consequence is 
that he switches rather disconcertingly from one key 
to the other. All the part about the model village and 
the ‘‘ arty ” industries is funny and jolly; the study of 
the bad-good character of Wentworth is exceedingly 
sensitive and able; the love-stories are pleasant, if not 
thrilling ; and the plot is entirely convincing when it is 
trying only to be absurd, and just a little absurd when 
it is trying to be convincing. But the important thing 
is that, from whatever angle you approach the story, 
though you may be able to find fault, you will cer- 
tainly not fail to find entertainment. Mr. Baines has 
a rich inventiveness, a wide sympathy, and a witty 
style. 

Mr. A. C. Benson provides, not perhaps for the first 
time, an almost embarrassing blend of stuff freshly and 
naturally observed with the formal and the conven- 
tional. He has drawn, in Molly, a sweet and simple 
girl unspoiled by sentimentality : Robert, the married 
and distinguished man who makes love to her, probably 
means well and certainly behaves badly, and in this 
resembles a real person—indeed, every real person : 
but he remains a bit of a lay-figure all the same. His 
wife, who returns to him after he and Molly have begun 
to have a queer and happy though indefinite ‘‘ affair,” 
is not jealous and vindictive, as she would be in melo- 
drama: she is generous and kind and loving towards 
Molly—but she wins back for herself the whole of her 
husband’s serious attention, and thus poor Molly is 
left in the lurch. She acquires the idea of service, and 
tries to love, and undertakes to marry, a clergyman 
who is no saner than he should be. Mr. Benson, 
unless I do him grievous wrong, regards this conclu- 
sion with benevolent satisfaction. It shocks me 
profoundly. 
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A SOLDIER’S LIFE 


Memories of Forty-Eight Years’ Service. By Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien. Murray. 25s. net. 


HIS narrative is a worthy record of a distinguished 

career. Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien tells us that he 
undertook the task of its preparation for the instruc- 
tion of his sons. We are grateful to him for having 
been persuaded to place it forthwith at the disposal of 
the reading public, who will find it replete with interest 
throughout, and who will be especially glad to read the 
author’s own narrative of the brilliant action by which 
he saved the British Expeditionary Force at Le Cateau. 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien writes very much as he 
fights, without any fuss or flourish, and goes straight 
to the heart of the situation every time. 

The first and larger half of this book takes us to the 
scenes of most of the campaigns in which the British 
Army has been concerned for the last fifty years. The 
author joined the 95th Regiment—afterwards the 2nd 
Battalion of the Sherwood Foresters—in 1877, and 
speedily managed, by means of what he calls ‘‘ an 
unwarrantable piece of cheek,” to get himself detailed 
for special service in the Zulu War. He was one of 
the five officers who escaped from the massacre of 
Isandhiwana; he attributes his marvellous preserva- 
tion to the fact that, like the other survivors, he hap- 
pened to be wearing a blue patrol jacket. Cetewayo 
had told his impis that ‘‘ black coats were civilians 
and were not worth killing,” and young Smith-Dorrien 
rode on his broken-kneed pony right through some 
four thousand Zulus, busy spearing the red-coats, and 
was not touched. The brief account of Isandhlwana 
is a vivid piece of writing. The red _ tape 
which Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien has always regarded 
as the worst of foes then first obtruded itself 
on his notice. The disaster was due mainly 
to the want of ammunition, and while a party 
of cooks, servants, and so forth whom he had got 
together was busy breaking open the tightly screwed- 
up boxes which had been left in the waggons, a Quar- 
termaster severely reprehended him for interfering 
with a box that belonged to another battalion. One 
of the pleasantest pages in the book describes how 
promptly and efficiently General Smith-Dorrien cut 
swathes of red tape when he took up the Aldershot 
Command, with the best results for the comfort and 
efficiency of the troops. 

It is an instance of the quaint way in which honours 
are distributed that General Smith-Dorrien, though 
twice recommended for the V.C., got nothing out of 
the Zulu campaign, but won his D.S.O. in the Soudan 
‘* for the most enjoyable, dangerless, and delightful 
trip ’’ he has ever made. The fullest account we know 
of the Fashoda incident follows, and then comes a long 
narrative of the author’s share in the Boer War. A 
brief account of soldiering in India is chiefly remark- 
able for the incidental reference to John Morley, who 
had been made Secretary for India when General 
Smith-Dorrien was home on leave in 1906. What 
chiefly struck the soldier was the statesman’s ignor- 
ance of geography. He ‘‘ made me take a map and 
give him a little lecture on the subject,” but he wound 
up by asking his visitor to deliver a message in Cal- 
cutta on his way from Bombay to Quetta. 

The most important contribution to history in Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien’s book is, of course, his account 
of the retreat from Mons and the Battle of Le Cateau. 
It does not, indeed, make any serious modification in 
our knowledge of that episode since the publication in 
1922 of the first volume of the Official History, in 
which for the first time a judicial and trustworthy 


appreciation of the situation on August 25-26 was 
given to the general reader. But General Smith- 
Dorrien’s account of the reasons which led him to 
make his vital decision to stand and fight, as the only 
chance of successfully extricating his corps from 4 
position which looked desperate to Headquarters, is 
extremely interesting. The outstanding features of 
that famous day, in his view, were ‘‘ the steady 
discipline and accurate rifle-fire of the British soldier,” 
and ‘‘ the fog of war so thick on both sides.” All that 
we know from German, as well as British, sources 
confirms our opinion of the wisdom of General Smith- 
Dorrien’s action. The difficulty of his decision may 
be gauged from one fact. When Sir Henry Wilson 
telephoned on the morning of the 26th to urge him to 
break off the action, and got the reply that he ‘‘ was 
feeling confident and hopeful of giving the enemy a 
smashing blow,’’ the Chief of the Staff replied : ‘‘ Good 
luck to you; yours is the first cheerful voice I have 
heard for three days!” 


SWISS FAMILY SYMONDS 


Out of the Past. By Margaret Symonds (Mrs. 
W. W. Vaughan). Murray. 16s. net. 


OHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS was the victim of 

ill health, but not altogether of ill-fortune. With a 
normal physique he might have passed by way of 
Balliol to the bar, according to the family purpose; 
thus a great historian of Italian culture might have 
been lost that a moderate pleader might be made, for 
one cannot picture Symonds striding be-wigged across 
the Strand as one of the conquerors of that profitable 
passage between chambers and court. He lived happily 
at Davos and made Switzerland rather more than a 
link in those Anglo-Italian sympathies to which he 
brought his deep learning and his leisure. Happily 
married to a woman of yreat distinction, and happy 
in his friends and children, happy, too, in the ability 
to live without a remunerative profession and without 
financial worries, he found a home in Switzerland 
whither many of his intimates would follow him at 
seasons of holiday. Thus his daughter Margaret was 
not brought up in’ exile, and the life at Davos which 
she records has many English facets and com- 
munications. 

Her book is hardly biography, since biography is 
history, and history involves critical selection and 
flavour of judgment. It is to be considered rather as 
a compilation and a chronicle. It is packed with 
trivialities which impede the mind that seeks to assess 
her father’s literary work or achieve a simple outline 
of the Victorian culture which he adorned. The minor 
domesticities crowd the view. Naturally one finds 
points of considerable literary interest imbedded in the 
mass. We learn, for instance, that as early as 1868 
‘* an insurrection against Tennyson” is afoot. ‘‘ It 
is beginning among the young men,” wrote Symonds, 
‘“and I hear a good deal of it.” He went on to 
describe the ‘‘ Tennysonian word aartifices” as 
obscure and pedantically, frigidly complex.” 
Symonds mingled with many of the great Victorians, 
and his comments are incisive without ceasing to be 
courteous. Jowett crosses the Alpine path on several 
occasions, and one gets new aspects of this astonishing 
man whose fascination is so hard to realize from the 
printed page. Of Symonds’s lucidity and gentle force 
in letter-writing much is already known, and this 
volume adds notably to our knowledge. Mrs. Walter 
Leaf adds an interesting picture of her mother, Janet 
Catherine Symonds, and the volume makes up, as such 
a labour of love should do, a detailed, dignified portrait 
of a home in which the Anglo-Saxon qualities of char- 
acter were exquisitely warmed by Latin sympathies 
in intellectual and esthetic outlook. 
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A GOOD LETTER-WRITER 


The Letters of Mary Russell Mitford. Selected 
with an Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 
The Bodley Head. 6s. net.. 


HIS selection of Miss Mitford’s letters is well 
made and welcome. ‘ Our Village’ is, perhaps, 
the only book of hers that survives to-day, but her 
literary ‘ Recollections’ are very readable. She was 
tireless in vivacity, and always an ardent lover of books 
and bookmen, as well as dogs and flowers. She was 
in revolt against the Johnsonian use of heavy words. 
She admired Horace Walpole, and his graceful ease 
is recalled by her letters. Her candour to familiar 
correspondents is ‘‘ a most becoming deshabille,” and 
we admire her good spirits the more, when we realize 
the straits to which she was reduced by her wretched, 
gambling skimpole of a father. She could be spiteful 
—witness her scandalous and unjustified remarks about 
Jane Austen—but she had a good deal of taste and 
judgment, admirable independence of view, and no 
more prudishness than can be expected from a lady 
of the period. It is odd to read of Thackeray as ‘‘ so 
world-stained and so cynical” that a love story from 
him ‘‘ could hardly fail to be an abomination.” She 
calls the Elizabeth of ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ pert, yet 
adores the Beatrice of ‘ Much Ado,’ who certainly had 
the same fault. But against these lapses can be put 
much excellent appreciation. Carlyle’s jargon is as 
keenly criticized as Wordsworth’s complacency. The 
poet expects his disciples 
to admire en masse—all, every page, every line, every word, 
every comma ; to admire nothing else, and admire all day long. 


There is a capital tale of Hazlitt’s revenge on Perry of 
the Morning Chronicle, who used to ‘‘ execrate the 
d d fellow’s d——-d stuff for filling up so much of 
the paper in the very height of the advertisement 
season.” We read of the new fame of ‘ Waverley ’ 
and ‘ Pickwick,’ the dress of fashionable and village 
cricketers, and, of course, the much-loved animal pets. 
We wonder if one of them supplied Tennyson with his 
description of Sir Gawain as 


deafer than the blue-eyed cat. 


Altogether, the book is a very pleasant presentation of 
a delightful and warm-hearted lady, none the worse 
for the ‘‘ snug little taste for inipertinence ” she con- 
fesses. Mr. Johnson has written a judicious Introduc- 
tion, but might have added a few notes. How many 
to-day have heard of the ‘ Hemsprong’ which Miss 
Mitford preferred to ‘ Toin Jones ’? 


EMILY DICKINSON 


The Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson. Secker. 
21s. net. 


HE Introduction to these six hundred poems con- 

tains nothing that anyone wants to read, and does 
not contain the things one inevitably desires to know : 
who was Emily Dickinson, her dates, where born, her 
status, did she marry, and so on. All you learn is that 
she died in 1886, and you have to infer that she was 
an American. One deduces from certain poems an 
admiration for Mrs. Browning, and perceives in others 
an affinity to the thought and mode of expression of 
Emerson. Emily Dickinson was a Transcendentalist 
with a dulcimer; a dulcimer of the finest crystal, for 
although she often tapped it with a wad of junk instead 
of her ivory hammer the music is always there, striv- 
ing to free itself; it may be frail, it may be rugged, it 
is never ephemeral. Yet she is not truly a reflective 
poet; she seems to snatch at flying thoughts, shrewd, 
profound, satirical, emotional, that dissolve almost 
before she grasps them; stammering as she repeats 
them the gentle witty creature ‘‘ waves an indicative 
hand and leaves the rest to you.’’ Technically she 


has a bad ear for rhyme, her rhythmic sense is poor, 
her punctuation atrocious, but in her heart and mind 
there is the stuff of which great poets are made, and 
from the first poem to the last that integrity of utter- 
ance can be recognized, while now and again despite 
her fumbling the perfect lyric comes : 


My worthiness is all my doubt, 
His merit all my fear, 

Contrasting which, my qualities 
Do lowlier appear ; 

Lest I should insufficient prove 
For his beloved need, 

The chiefest apprehension 
Within my loving creed. 


So I, the undivine abode 
Of his elect content, 

Conform my soul as t’were a church 
Unto her sacrament. 


There are tiny pearl drops of poetry, scores of them 
only four lines long, that yield an American richness 
of response to intuitions of love, life, nature, death, 
eternity, and God, but it would take a whole issue of 
the Sarurpay Review to accommodate the fine quot- 
able things; the difficulty lies not in what to accept but 
what to exclude: 

Besides the autumn poets sing 
A few prosaic days, 


A little this side of the snow 
And that side of the haze. 


A few incisive mornings, 
A few ascetic eves,— 

Gone Mr. Bryant's golden-rod, 
And Mr. Thomson’s sheaves. 


Still is the bustle in the brook, 
Sealed are the spicy valves ; 

Mesmeric fingers softly touch 
The cyes of many elves. 


Perhaps a squirrel may remain, 

My sentiments to share. 
Grant me, O Lord, a sunny mind, 
Thy windy will to bear! 

No one could read through this book without be- 
coming increasingly aware of a fine poetic presence 
that is always stimulating, often exquisite, and at 
times truly great. Even so, the price of the volume ‘s 
excessive. But the poems though small are many— 
they work out at nearly three a penny. With so much 
to rejoice at it seems niggardly to grumble. 


SHELL 


is the only 


MOTOR SPIRIT 


supplied to dealers and garages in bulk, for resale through 
kerbside petrol plants, with the stipulation that “ Shell ” 
is to be stored and retailed separately— 


NOT MIXED 


with any other brand or grade. 


These conditions are made in the interests of the motoring 

public equally with our own. We know that in “‘ Shell ” 

we possess infinitely the best motor spirit procurable, and 

we cannot risk its use for raising the quality of inferior 
brands or grades of petrol. 


SHELL-MBX, LTD., G.P.O. BOX 148, SHELL CORNER, KINGSWar, 
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THREE GENERATIONS 


Three Generations. By Maud Howe Elliott. The 
Bodley Head. 16s. net. 


MONG these lively reminiscences, based chiefly 
upon diaries and correspondence, there are, per- 
haps not unnaturally, many passages whose interest 
may be great to those privileged in possessing an 
intimate knowledge of the family concerned, but whose 
appeal to the world at large is not in any way exciting. 
But the daughter of the author of America’s ‘ Battle 
Hymn’ lived among interesting people and travelled 
widely. A visit to London, during which she met 
Robert Browning, was a ‘‘ cruel disillusionment ” to 
the lady, as he came out for the occasion not as a poet, 
but as an epicure, and gave advice on the choice of 
dishes! The Prince of Wales (King Edward VII) is 
thus described, ‘‘ not far from forty—looked rather 
like the Holbein portrait of King Henry the Eighth.” 
The modern Londoner will probably open his eyes 
at her picture of Edgware Road (1877) as ‘“‘a 
nocturnal fair where the poor of London bargained, 
haggled, and gossiped.” In 1878-79 Mrs. Elliott was 
in Rome in time to see Victor Emmanuel and Gari- 
baldi, and associated with her cousin Marion 
Crawford, a lifelong friend, whose fame as a novelist 
was, as yet, a thing of the future. At a later date the 
author and her husband lived for some six years 
in Rome. In 1878 she set out on a tour in the East, 
and for once failed to keep a diary. An account of 
Egypt in the days of Ismail Pasha, and visits to 
Jerusalem and Joppa follow. ‘* From Joppa we sailed 
for Beirut, skirting the storied African Coast.” This 
seems a difficult geographical feat, but is possibly 
explained by the absence of a diary. So a little later 
we are surprised to read: ‘‘ Then Helen passed this 
way with Paris, Agamemnon, Achilles, and all the rest 
of them? ” Quite a remarkable and, presumably, quite 
a lively party. 

From 1910 onwards the records are mainly literary 
and political and American, and we are told much of 
the leaders of American thought, most of all of 
Roosevelt, whom the author idolized. War work and 
the crusade for female suffrage (a heritage from her 
mother) fill most of the later pages of Mrs. Elliott’s 
book. She also took an active part in Roosevelt’s last 
Presidential campaign. 


NATURE IN IRELAND 


The Flaming Wheel. By St. John Whitty. 
Dublin, The Talbot Press. 5s. net. 


f Be- many books on the beauties of nature are 
written by people who have no more than a limited 
knowledge of the subject. It is a relief to come upon 
a collection of essays by an observer whose knowledge 
of nature was commensurate with her love of it, and 
with the excellence of her literary style. 

The late Miss Whitty, some of whose writings on 
natural history in Ireland are reprinted under this 
title, was clearly an excellent field-naturalist, and it 
will be a pity if her book does not find as many readers 
in England as in her own country. For the world is 
still almost as ignorant of the natural history of 
Ireland as when Gilbert White wrote of it as ‘‘a 
country little known to the naturalist,” and being the 
work of one who played a prominent part in the revival 
of national life (leaving Ireland the poorer by her 
death last year) ‘ The Flaming Wheel’ is Irish 
through and through. It is not absolutely free from 
errors—we are not aware, for example, of any action 
of the kestrel which could possibly be described as ‘‘ a 
lightning stoop,” nor was it ever flown at herons by 
falconers, who, in fact, considered it good for nothing. 
Confusion with the peregrine seems responsible. We 
like ‘ The Mountainy Road ’ and ‘ Where the Wasps 
Come From,’ and the reason why no good Irishman 
shoots wild swans, as much as the more serious 
observation of which the book is full. 
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CLOSING 


APRIL 30th 


Daily Mail 
Hospital Ballot 


Organised by THE BRITISH CHARITIES ASSOCIATION. 


£25,000 


in Money Prizes Must be Won 


Open to ALL—whether readers 
of “The Daily Mail” or not 
Never again may you have such an opportunity of winning 


wealth and independence as you are offered to-day in this 
great Ballot, inaugurated by ‘‘ The Daily Mail” to help 


the Hospitals. 


Win £15 a Week for Life 
or £10,000 down 


Think what you stand to gain! 


410,000 down or an 


assured income of £15 a week—£65 a month—£780 a 
year—coming in as regularly as the sun rises for the whole 


£25,000 


IN PRIZES 


Guaranteed by 
THE DAILY MAIL 


1st Prize 


£15 a Week 
for Life 


or £10,000 down 


at winner’s option. 


2nd Prize 


£3,000 


Srd Prize 
£2,000 


of your life. The whole of the 
425,000 Prize Money has 
been unreservedly guaranteed 
by ‘‘ The Daily Mail.” 


There is nothing in this simplest 
of Ballots which you cannot do. 
Anyone able to read and write 
may carry off even the biggest 
—. But you must go in quickly. 

Ballot closes on April 30. Make 
sure of your ticket without delay ! 


TICKETS 5/- 
HALF TICKETS 2/6 


(A Half-Ticket_ may win Half 
Prize) 


Get your ticket from y NEWS- 

AGENT of RAILWAY. BOOK. 

STALL of cut this a out and 
post it TO-DAY. 


To THE BRITISH CHARITIES 
ASSOCIATION 
President : 

Tue Viscount Kwnutsrorp. 


Kingsway House, Kingsway. 


London, W.C.2 
I enclose 2 and stamped 
addressed envelope, 
whole tickets 
send half-tickets 
Name (in full) 


(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


Addi 


made a’ to 


PLEASE WRITE CLEARLY. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Hesketh Prichard, D.S.O., M.C. A Memoir by Eric 
Parker. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net. 


INTO the forty-five years of life that were allotted 
to him Major Hesketh Prichard crowded more of 
adventure and achievement than usually falls to the 
lot of a man who attains the full span. In this sym- 
pathetic memoir we run the whole gamut of his 
activities, from his first essay in authorship, his travels 
in Haiti, Patagonia and Labrador, his development as 
a county cricketer and a bowler of first-class ability, 
to the crown of his life’s work, his services in the 
Great War. 

Of Prichard’s literary work it may be said that he 
undoubtedly caught the popular taste in fiction with 
‘Don Q’. Of a more serious nature was his ‘ Where 
Black Rules White,’ an account of a rather hazardous 
journey that he took through Haiti. His greatest 
achievement, however—and Mr. Parker rightly stresses 
this point—was the part he played in the war. It was 
Prichard who first successfully tackled the question of 
sniping the enemy, who, on their side, had reduced 
this branch of trench warfare to a fine art. How he 
laboured to convince the authorities of the importance 
of his scheme, how he got out his own rifles and tele- 
scopic sights from home, how he personally spied out 
and stalked his human game, shooting sniper after 
sniper until he gained his first point, the organization 
of sniping and observation—all this is related at length 
in the ‘ Memoir.’ To such a pitch did Prichard develop 
his scheme that his schools of sniping, observation, 
and scouting turned out hundreds of expert riflemen 
whose unerring marksmanship was the means of saving 
thousands of lives in the British trenches. 


The First Five Thousand. By Dr. Marie Stopes. 
Bale, Sons and Danielsson. 


THIS little book constitutes the ‘‘ first Report of 
the first British Birth Control Clinic.” It tells in 
unassuming language the story of the setting-up of 
this clinic in the Holloway Road, and recounts in some 
detail the history of many of the cases treated there, 
together with a quantity of medical details regarding 
the comparative efficacy of various contraceptive 
methods. It is, of its very nature, a book that can- 
not be extensively reviewed in the lay Press, but we 
commend it to those of our readers who are interested 
in the subject of Birth Control, that they may form 
their own judgments on the usefulness of the work 
now being done for working-class women by Dr. 
Stopes. The figures quoted are eloquent. No one 
who reads this straightforward and frankly scientific 
report can fail to be impressed by the sincerity and 
conviction that inspire its author. 


A Brief History of Civilization. By J. S. Hoyland. 
Milford. Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. net. 
THIS is a very well-illustrated and competently- 
written survey of the main outlines of the story of 
mankind. The task is a difficult one and what might 
seem to be faults of perspective are not wanting, but 
among the things the author has learnt from Mr. Wells 
is the avoidance of his more glaring faults. The book 
will be welcome, not only for use in schools but for 
placing in the hands of intelligent youngsters, though 
these may object to the way in which it is written down 
to them. But the illustrations would carry off a much 
more prosy book. 


The Real Ireland. By C.H. Bretherton. Black. 5s. net. 

MR. BRETHERTON’S book is less comprehensive 
than its title: as a beam of light oh the present con- 
dition of Ireland it is admirable, even indispensable ; 
but it is emphatically a topical production, and deals 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COLLECTED POEMS BY JAMES 
RHOADES 


With a Frontispiece Portrait. 7s. 6d. net. 


Lovers of James Rhoades’ poetry will welcome this selecti The 
volume will appeal to a wide public, for every phase of the poet's 
delicate and sensitive art is represented. The collection includes many 
of his best sonnets, his most exquisite lyrics, a few narrative poems, 
and the poems inspired by the war. 

“‘ They inspire belief in the truth of the thou and emotions they 


MYSTICISM AND CATHOLICISM 


By HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD. 12s. 6d. net. 


This book deals with various a » psychological and otherwise, 
of mystical religion. It gives a sketch of the origins, history, and 
subsequent decadence of mysticism; and a contrast is drawn between 
its pristine grandeur and the vulgarity and puerilities of its later 
manifestations. The imitative vagaries of An tholicism, and the 
disruptive influence of its steady campaign of encroachment are forcibly 
criticized. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN SIX 
PRISONS 


By EUSTACE JERVIS, M.A. 12s. 6d. net. 

The writer of this book has been Chaplain of the 
largest and most important prisons extending over a 
period of twenty-five years. He has made a study of 
prisoners, their idiosyncrasies and peculiarities and has 
many things to tell of those whose names are famous 
in the world of crime. 


“In tts extraordinary variety, this is one of the most absorbing 
books on criminal life and character that has been published for a long 
time.’”’—The Observer.” 


A YEAR OF PROPHESYING 


By H. G. WELLS. 10s. net. (Second Impression.) 

“If it is y tor d any book by Mr. Wells to the 

thinking man or woman, then let we Year of Prophesying’ be 

cordially recommended. It will make them think the more.”— Daily 
Telegraph.” 


FICTION 
Another Best Seller.’’ 


THE FINGER WRITES 


By E. NORMAN TORRY. (First Novel Library.) 
7s. 6d. net. 


Do we write our own destinies, or are they written by some irrevo 
cable finger? 

“In Mr. E. Norman Torry, the publisher may very well ners feu 
his finger upon another best seller, since ‘ The Fin, Writes’ is 
of stirring echoes of Sir H. Rider Haggard, Miss Ethel M. Dell, and 
many another favourite of the circulating Telegraph." 


well-written and sustained study.” 


THE ISLES OF THE BLEST 


By WILBUR DANIEL STEELE. 7s. 6d. net. 
Author of ‘‘ The Shame Dance and Other Stories.” 
“ The Isles of the Blest ’ is an arresting story, with its 
scene laid in the tropics. 
“A well-written and sustained study of the temperamental actions 
and reactions of a man and woman who love each other. The back- 
tropical vegetation, jungle-haunted 
cities, New York semi-slums, or Western gravel pits, are as vivid as 


A thrilling story.” 


THE MAN WHO WENT BACK 


By PERCY J. BARROW. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is the story of an archzologist who found in his 
work amazing romance and was called back to a previous 
incarnation in the First Century A.D. 


“To those who like stories such as Mr. Algernon Blackwood can 
write or Sir Rider H , ‘The Man Who Went Back’ can be 
confidentially recom: Yorkshire Post.”’ 


“A thrilling story.”—‘* The Times Literary Supplement.” 


T. FISHER UNWIN LTD., ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C.2 | 
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principally with political and kindred issues. The 
colossal ignorance of the Free State leaders may be 
conceded without censuring them too uncompromis- 
ingly for the vigorous tactlessness of their rule, which 
multiplies enemies. In Ireland any Government is 
bound to be either impotent or unpopular: it is to be 
doubted whether such honest efforts as the suppres- 
sion of corrupt corporations do not in the long run 
make more friends than foes. In any case this must 
be counted a redeeming trait rather than a fault in 
the present rulers of Ireland. Mr. Bretherton analyses 
excellently the difference between Northern Ireland 
and the Free State—racial, economic, and religious : 
he comes to the conclusion, probably rightly, that there 
is not the least sign that Ireland will ever settle down 
and become a civilized country. 


The Unpublishable Memoirs. By A. S. W. Rosenbach. 
Castle. 5s. net. 


THE evil ways of unscrupulous book-collectors make 
good reading for anyone who is interested in books, 
and the short stories which the author has collected 
under the title of the first of them shows how a 
moderately honest (for an American) book-collector was 
led to form the idea of founding a museum, the chief 
treasures of which were obtained by swindling other 
collectors or by stealing from them. They will inspire, 
on this side of the water, a wholesome distrust of 
American collectors, acquaintances or otherwise, if we 
are to take Mr. Rosenbach’s word about them, and 
who should know better? 


The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. IV. 
Edited by Sir Sidney Lee and F. S. Boas. 
ford. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


THIS volume, which Mr. Milford publishes for the 
English Association, contains a notice of the matters 
germane to its interests in 418 publications, 218 books 
and 200 articles, by European and American scholars. 
The work is divided into thirteen sections, each of 
which is written by an acknowledged authority on his 
subject and closing with a bibliographical note by Mr. 
Esdaile and a very complete Index. It very adequately 
performs the promise of its title and, in conjunction 
with Miss Panes’s Bibliography, should be on the 
shelves of every student of our literature. 


1923. 
Mil- 


A Short History of Manchester and Salford. By F. A. 
Bruton. Manchester: Sherratt and Hughes. 
7s. 6d. net. 


DR. BRUTON’S research work into the past his- 
tory of Manchester and Lancashire, especially in con- 


nexion with the Roman era, is well known, 
and this new book is an_ excellent exampie 
of his careful and painstaking methods. He 


pursues the history of Manchester from Roman 
times through the Saxon Chronicle and Domesday, 
down to modern days and every page is a focus of 
zealous learning. The book, by its dedication, is in- 
tended as a gift to the boys and girls of the city; a 
better one could hardly be devized. 

A Garden Timepiece. By M. G. Kennedy-Bell. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net. 


IF the author of this book had possessed a know- 
ledge of the English language commensurate with his 
knowledge of horticulture, the result of his labours 
would have been more pleasing. As it is, a thorough 
and practical experience of gardening is very largely 
obscured by the sentimental nonsense with which it is 
mingled. The book is divided into four parts, each 
dealing with one season. Various methods of procedure 
are dealt with in detail, such as grafting, pruning, bud- 
ding, layering, manuring—all the problems, in fact, 
that bewilder the ignorant. Mr. Kennedy-Bell’s advice 
is sound and comprehensive, and to gardeners his book 
will be valuable. 


ACROSTICS 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDay Revigw in which the problem was set. 

RULES 

1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 

it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 


be published by a firm whose name is on the fo g list :— 
Allen and Unwin Harrap Murra 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam’s 

bourne Hodge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst and Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn Blount 
Dent Jarrold 
Fisher Unwin Macmillan 
Foulis Melrose The ley Head 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Werner Laurie 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

83. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors these Rules will be 
disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 161. 


PILLarRs OF CHURCH AND STATE OUR PILLARS BE; 
WHat OFFICES THEY HOLD YOU’LL QUICKLY SEE. 


not complying with 


1. A statement this on which you may rely. 

2. Spoken by dwellers in a valley high. 

3. Claws have I none, but pause I often make you. 

4. Your pilot into this should safely take you. 

5. In Staffa’s cave such rocks as these are found. 

6. Exempt from what our forbears called a ‘* wownd.”’ 

7. Named from the shade its bushy tail affords it. 

8. O’er conquered Israél see how he lords it! 

9. Produced Gil Blas, and that’s renown enough. 

10. I’m what may certainly be called ‘‘ hot stuff.’’ 

Solution of Acrostic No. 159. 

J Ames! Note.—Jerusalem is here a corruption of 
E leaza R girasole. 

R everberan T 1 Mark iii. 17. 

U r Is 2“ To the office of Eleazer the sonne of 
S ocrati C* Aaron the priest pertaineth the oyle for 
A utograp H the light.”-—Numb. iv. 16. 

L e O5 3 Exod. xxxi 2—4. 

weE K 4 “* The Socratic method of reasoning and 

M agpi E instruction was by interrogatories.” 


5 Regulus, called also Cor Leonis, or the 
Lion’s Heart, is a star of the first 
magnitude. 


Acrostic No. 159.—The winner is Mrs. Kelsall, The Cottage, 
East Sheen, who has chosen as her prize ‘ Bygone Richmond,’ 
by H. M. Cundall, published at The Bodley Head. Fifteen other 
competitors chose this book, 17 named ‘ This for Remembrance,’ 
17 ‘ Strenuous Americans,’ 13 ‘ Gonz Abroad,’ etc. 

Atso Correct: Still Waters, Jay, A. M. W. Maxwell, Carrie, 
Shorwell, Baitho, C. J. Warden, Vixen, Carlton, J. Lennie, 
Martha, Mrs. J. Butler, Coque, Quis, Varach, R. H. Boothroyd, 
T. E. Thomas, Glamas, J. Chambers, St. Ives, Tyro, Old Man- 
cunian, and J. Sutton. 

One Licht Wronc: Ceyx, Boskerris, H. M. Vaughan, Hon. 
R. G. Talbot, D. L., Ida Wild, Lilian, Gay, Madge, A. E. K. 
Wherry, A. de V. Blathwayt, Lady Mottram, E. G. Horner, 
M. G. Woodward, Iago, M. Story, Trike, R. Eccles, L. M. Max- 
well, Vera Hope, Mormor, Twyford, Beechworth, Lady Duff, 
Dinkie, Canon Nance, C. H. Burton, Stucco, Maud Crowther, 
Ruth Bevan, J. D. T., Rho Kappa, Mrs. Myers, R. Ransom, 
S. Roxburgh, and J. E. Goudge. 

Two Licuts Wronc: G. W. Miller, Margaret, Baldersby, 
M. A. S. McFarlane, N. O. Sellam, Sisyphus, Miss Kelly, 
A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Jeff, Peter, Bolo, and Hely Owen. All 
others more. 

For Light 3 Resonant and Reboant are accepted. 

Lapy Durr.—Your solution of No. 157 did not reach us. 

Gay.—Thanks for correction. 

J. Lenniz.—You will not be prejudiced. 

Vixen.—Light 10 reads Rend.” 

BairHo.—But “rented” in the sense of “torn” is surely 
obsolete. 

Hery Owen.—In a general sense “‘ city’ means ‘‘ a large and 
important town.”’ 

Tyro.—Acknowledged March 21. 

Acrostic No. 158.—Correct : E. Edwards. — 

Lit1an.—I should not describe the Annunciation as the bringing 
of good news to an “erring mortal.” 
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The Greyhound 


17th February, 1925. 


, “1 have now had the car nearly three years and 
have never had a single mechanical stop—never 
a roadside repair and always exceptionally smooth 
running.”’ 


THE HON. GERALD MONTAGU. 


5th March, 1925. 


“1 need hardly tell you how delighted we are 
with the car in every respect. She is a treat to 
look at and a marvel of flexibility and power.’’ 

f THE EARL OF HADDINGTON. 


The Standard Chassis has a 
guaranteed speed of 90 m.p.h. 


Chassis Price 


£1,395 | 

Special Sports 

Chassis 

£1,470 
ISOTTA FRASCHINI (Great Britain), LTD. 

ly 37 North Audley Street - i) os LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 1745. 


Sole London Agents: Frank Wellington & Bowring Ltd., 220, Gt. Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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MOTORING 
PETROL PUMPS 


By H. THornton Rutter 


ECORATIVE fuel-filling stations, with ornate 

entrances and exits, are being erected in many 

parts of the country. These supply depéts are 
equipped with petrol pumps to provide motor vehicles 
with such fuel and oil as they may require. Besides 
these new stations there are a large number of kerb- 
side petrol pumps, some actually on the roadside, 
others on the motor dealers’ premises, with a swinging 
arm and pipes to extend over the pathway to facilitate 
refilling fuel tanks of motor vehicles. In some places 
local authorities are ordering the removal of kerb-side 
pumps, and are even taking the view that the overhead 
swing-arm delivery pipes are not permissible. Authority 
for this action is based upon a circular issued from the 
Ministry of Transport, which asserts that kerb-side 
petrol pumps are highway obstructions, and that local 
authorities have no right to sanction their existence 
although they have done so in the past. When this 
attitude was first taken by the Ministry they were asked 
whether an overhead swing-arm delivery pipe from a 
pump on the trader’s premises was permissible; it is 
understood that the Ministry pronounced this to be 
a highway obstruction also. Having adopted this 
course the Ministry has been prompted to urge local 
authorities to remove existing pumps. In some 
localities action has been taken on the circular, while 
in others no move has been made in the matter. This 
has produced a state of uncertainty in the minds of 
owners of such pumps as to the proper course to be 
adopted. 

* * 


Meanwhile, motorists are wondering whether the 
Ministry’s anxiety in regard to obstruction is confined 


to petrol pumps and does not apply to other highway 
obstructions, such as water-stand pipes, lamp-posts 
on the edge of the foot-path overhanging the road, 
warehouse cranes, and the like. Motorists have been 
continually harassed by regulations and orders, but 
they had hoped that in these days they would not be 
picked out specially for undue official interference, 
Why should a petrol pump on the kerb not have the 
same rights as a water-stand pipe, from which a 
steam tractor or a watering cart is allowed to have its 
water tanks replenished? The width of the footway, the 
road, and the density of the usual traffic, should have 
direct bearing on all cases of this character, but it 
appears that none of these points have been considered 
in the terms of the circular issued by the Ministry. 


Quite recently Sir Edward M. Iliffe, Member for the 
Tamworth Division of Warwickshire, introduced in 
the House of Commons, on behalf of the Motor Legis. 
lation Committee, the Roads Improvements (Blind 
Corners Prevention) Bill, which was given a first read- 
ing. The object of the Bill is to prevent the construc- 
tion of more blind corners than already exist on our 
highways. The roads that will be affected by the Bill 
are those which come within the Class I and Class II 
categories as scheduled by the Ministry of Transport, 
and both abrupt corners and bends are embraced by 
the measure. Its provisions are designed to prohibit 
the construction within forty yards of a corner of any 
obstruction, whether building or vegetation, of a 
greater height than five feet from the road level. In 
the case of cross-roads, the forty yards measurement 
is taken down each of the roads from the junction, and 
the intention’ is to ensure a clear view across every 
part of the intervening land between any two roads for 
forty yards from the corner. If drivers can see 
approaching traffic at this distance they can either 
slow down or pull up and so avoid the risk of accidents 


which the present blind corners so frequently produce. 


and ease. 


WARNING. 


A full twelve-months’ Manufacturer’s Guarantee Certi- 
ficate, giving the chassis and engine number, also 
date of manufacture, is issued for every new “Lancia” 
car and chassis supplied by this Company or its 
officially appointed Distributors and Agents. 

The British public ts warned that this Guarantee will 
not apply to cars or chassis purchased through any 
other source. 


Soie Concessionaires : 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CO., LTD, 
18, BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W,1 


Telegrams: Curlanath, Piccy, London. 
*Phone: Mayfair 7050. 


ANCIA 


“ LAMBDA” 


** The Best Medium Powered Car in the World’’ 


“IT IS ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE.” 


‘* The car seems to keep improving though it was superior to everything from the very first, 
the pace it goes round corners without lurching or skidding is marvellous. 
unique and stands out far and away above everything else on the road in every respect 
except, of course, great roominess, though there is heaps of room and the greatest comfort 
I can’t find words to express my satisfaction with it—G.K.P.” 


It is absolutely 


TESTIMONIAL No. 661. 


£595 
£695 


14/60 h.p. “‘ LAMBDA ” TORPEDO complete 


14/60 hp. LAMBDA” torpedo, complete with 


detachable head, making a SMART SALOON . . 
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THREADED DISCRIMINATE 


RUBBER 
earrery '§INSULATION Stephen Hudson 
MYRTLE 6s. net 


Sketch.—“ Mr. Hudson’s art, so condensed, so vivid, 
so scrupulous in cohen, makes him the minia- 
turist, among pr 


TONY 6s. net 


Times Literary oe —‘* On almost every page 
in the book we are to admiration by } mo 
stroke of rather impudent humour or of observation 
or of subtle truth. There is little dross the 
writing.” 


Ethel Colburn Mayne 
INNER CIRCLE 6s. net 


R. Extis Roserts in the Daily News.—‘* ‘ The Shirt 
of Nessus...a really great short story . is a 
study in madness which yeas in its deep understanding, 
something in it much profounder than one meets n 
most modern fiction, something of the | quiet wisdom 
which is the mark of great literature.” 


219- 229 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE W.ic2 


NINE OF HEARTS 6s. net 


Country Li .—* Those of us who hold that Kath- 
erine Mansfield’s too early death has left Miss Ethel 
Colburn Mayne almost our only distinguished woman 
short-story writer will welcome her new book . 
Her talent shows as exquisite as ever.’ 


il] CONSTABLE. LONDON. 


aoe 


The Finest Touring Car ever 
Produced 


HE 20/60 h.p. six-cylinder Sunbeam is the outstanding 

example of modern automobile design. It is a ‘‘ big car ’’— 
big in performance, big in value, in body space and appearance 
—hbig in everything but upkeep cost and taxation. Its engine 
efficiency is proverbial . . . . a leading motor journal recently 
described it as ‘‘. . . . easy, silent, high speed travel.’”’ The 
four-wheel brakes ensure perfect safety at all speeds. Ready for 
the road at £950—the finest touring car ever produced. 
THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Princes Street, Hanover $q., W.1. 
: 106, Deansgate. 


SUNBEAM 


Models & Prices : 
Cer £570 


14/4 - h.p. linder 
Tourin; r wie Four- 
wheel brakes 2685 


958 The 20/60 h.p. Six-cylinder Sunbeam, 
— fitted with Four-wheel Brakes. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


i HE outstanding feature of the Government’s 
latest Conversion scheme, tenders for which 
were received to-day, was the controversy that 
has arisen as to whether the terms leaked out before 
the hour of official issue. In answer to questions in 
the House of Commons, Mr. Churchill stated that he 
was satisfied no disclosures had been made. So far so 
good, but the Chancellor roused fresh doubts when he 
stated that ‘‘ he was informed that the movement of 
prices, which was general and not confined to Govern- 
ment stock, is entirely explicable by the state of the 
market, and that sales on Wednesday were not 
abnormal. ”” This was a surprising reply. The follow- 
ing opening and closing prices on Wednesday, 
March 25, speak for themselves : 


Opening. Closing. _ Rise or fall. 
War Loan 5% 1014% 1014; 
Conversion 34% - 774 —}* 
Funding 905 903 —# 
Rio Tinto avs 40 403 +4 
115/6 115/6 No change. 
Shells 4 47/32 — 1/32 
Austrian 6% 943 943 No change. 
Central Mining ... sae 133 13} + 3 


*Conversion fell to 774 prior to announcement. 


The following table demonstrates that the official 
markings on the 25th showed a 50% increase over 
those of the 24th, and were more than, double those 
on the 26th: 


Number of times Highest Lowest 
Conversion marked. mark. mark 
On 24th 26 times 78 775 
On 25th 39 times 77% 77 
Un 26th 18 times 77% 7644 


Let there be no misunderstanding. I make no 
accusation of a leakage of news. Such a thing is 
unthinkable as far as the Bank of England is concerned, 
but I do most emphatically state that Conversion was 
abnormally flat on the day in question, and that it gave 
rise to rumours and doubts all day. It has been my 
duty in the past to draw up answers to Parliamentary 
questions, and I know that Ministers answer these 
questions as briefly as possible, despite the fact that 
the fullest data is provided for them. In this case, it 
seems as if an unnecessary slur has been cast on the 
Treasury by the inadequate nature of the reply, which, 
in its present form, can convince no one in touch with 
the City. 


A FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


A few weeks ago I drew attention to the introduc- 
tion of the shares of the Austrian National Bank on 
the London Stock Exchange; at that time the shares 
were cumulative dividend. They are now quoted at 
about 5 ex dividend, at which price on this year’s dis- 
tribution they show a yield of over 84%. Now that 
the reconstruction loans are firmly established as 
investment stocks for mixing purposes, attention 
should be turned to the shares of the national banks 
of the reconstructed countries for similar purposes. 
The English investing public do not at present fully 
appreciate the stability and dividend-earning pos- 
sibilities of these national banks, and confound their 
prospects with those of the ordinary commercial banks. 
Lack of space prevents me from dealing in detail with 
the balance sheet recently issued by the Austrian 


National Bank; but of their class these shares are 
eminently suitable as an investment for mixing 


purposes. 


MANGANESE 

On September 13 I recommended a purchase of the 
41 Ordinary shares of the Central Provinces Man- 
ganese Ore Co. at £6 6s. 3d. for a six months’ lock- 
up. My recommendation has been justified inasmuch 
as this week the shares have touched £8 2s. 6d. A 
meeting is to be held on April 16, when a resolution 
will be submitted to increase the capital from £450,000 
to £700,000, with the object of making a bonus dis- 
tribution of 300,000 shares in the propertion of two 
new for every three old. I see no reason why these 
shares should be sold. 


AKIM LIMITED 


The directors of Akim, Ltd., were well advised when 
they arranged for Mr. Cyril E. Parsons to examine 
their gold reefs. He is an engineer of repute, and 
West African Mining propositions have suffered in 
the past from the lack of engineers of this stamp. 
Mr. Parsons’s report has been issued this week and, 
coming from such a source, is promising. I do not 
propose to deal with its technicalities, but draw atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Parsons has accepted the 
position of general manager of the company, and will 
proceed to the property again as soon as the necessary 
arrangements have been completed. This is a turning 
point in the history of Akim, if not for the whole of 
West African mining. Another interesting statement 
is that the company is in possession of ample funds, 
an unusual position for a West African mining com- 
pany. I again recommend these Akim shares for 
speculative purposes. The present price is 17s. 6d. 
The company owns alluvial gold deposits, diamondi- 
ferous deposits, gold reefs, and large share interests 
in a diamond subsidiary already floated off. It may 
be a long way from the dividend-earning stage, but 
probably it will eventually become a holding company, 
and I await the floating off of some of its assets with 
interest. Such flotation should provide a bonus to 
existing shareholders, and should not be long delayed. 


CANADIAN MINING 


That the Canadian mining market is not a popular 
one in this country may be attributed to the dis- 
appointing results obtained by several companies. 
Yet the mineral wealth of the Province of Ontario is 
proved beyond doubt. The Porcupine Goldfields 
Development Company, which must not be confounded 
with other companies bearing somewhat similar titles, 
has on its board representatives of several large 
mining groups. Its organization in Toronto is ade- 
quate, its technical staff is all that could be desired. 
It possesses ample funds, yet its £1 shares stand at 
only 7s. 6d., despite the fact that among other pro- 
positions, it owns the Ankerite Mine, which can be 
considered a proved and valuable asset. The reason 
for this has probably beew the lack of adequate 
publicity in the past about the coznpany’s activities. 
Those in charge of this Canadian company should 
therefore take the necessary steps to see that their 
shareholders are kept informed of the position by the 
issue of regular monthly progress reports. It is pos- 
sible that subsidiary companies will have to be floated. 
This cannot be satisfactorily accomplished with the 
shares of the parent company in their present state. 
Future developments should be watched. Taurus 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 


Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd March, 1866. 
ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA, 29rn SEPTEMBER, 1863. 


4 April 1925 _ 


Reserve Fund = eae £2,750,000 
Number of Shareholders “a 2,473 
HEAD OFFICE: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
UTT. DELHI. MOMBASA 
SOMBAY. LAHORE. NEWERA ELIYA. NAIROBI Kenya 
MADRAS. TUTICORIN. ADEN NAKURU Colony. 
KURRACHEE. COCH STEAMER, POINT, ADEN. KISUMU Africa 
CHITTAGONG. RANGOON. ZANZIB JINJA 
AMRITSAR. MANDALAY. NGA } Tanganyika MPALA Uganda. 
CAWNPORE. COLOMBO. DAR ES-SALAAM [ Territory. ENTEBBE 
AGENCIES : 
CEYLON ..... Messrs, Clark, Spence and Co. 
EDINBURGH wa ow one Messrs. Moncreiff and Hors 4, Castle Street. 
ASGOW on Messrs. Mackenzie, Roberton and Co., 176, St. Vincent Street. 


OF DIRECTORS: 


Sir Cc. ry mgt Chairma: J. N. Chairma: 
iu JOHN P. HEWETT C.S.1., K.B.E., ROBERT MILLER, Esq. MARSHALL F., REID, “CLE. 
» LANGFORD JAMES, bse” J. D. NIMMO, Esq. rs OOMEY, Esq. 
General Manager—C. NICOLL, > London Menage . ¥. MUNRO, Esq. 
London Bankers. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED. NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


Solicitors—Messrs. SANDERSON, LEE AND CO. 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, Sist December, 1924 
The Rupee Assets and emeee’ tear —_ converted at the rate of 1/4 per Rupee. 


Cr. 
s. d. 2 s. d. 


Ca ital s. 2 
Subscribed, | 160,000 Shares of = om, “ae. wy Cash on hand, at call and at Bankers ... 4,441,927 7 6 
Paid up £12 10s. per share a ‘ian 2,000,000 0 0 By Bullion on hand and in Transit .. 669,647 19 10 
To Reserve Fund 2,750,000 0 0 ————_ §, 111,575 7 4 
To Current, Fixed Deposit “and other “Accounts, including By Indian Government Rupee Securities 4,336,371 9 3 
provision for Bad -= — = By British Government Securities, Indian Government Guar- 
gencies ‘ $2,548,162 15 8 anteed Debentures and other Securities (of which — 
To Bills Payable War Loan lodged with Bank of England as 
To Acceptances for Customers Government Accounts) 9,427,326 1 4 
To Profit and Loss Account, as under ... as in cae 534,980 4 9 By House Property and Furniture 465,460 9 7 
By Discounts, Loans other sums due “to the 
Bank... .. 12,900,027 16 8 
By Bills of Exchar ose ove --- 6,698,668 17 0 
By Customers for per Contraa 1/892;826 8 10 


To Bills receivable, re-discounted, 26,179,666 9s. 4d., of which up to 17th 
March, 1925, £4,581,°45 19s. iid. have run off. Forward Contracts out- 
standing for the Purchase and Sale of Sterling Bills and Telegraphic 
Transfers £13,337,727 10s. 1d. 


PROFIT AND LOSS AGOOUNT for the Your ended Wet 1924 


ar 2 s. d. 
To ad interim dividend at the rate of cent. per annum By Balance at December, 1923... 494,054 18 0 
for the ieee ended 30th June .-- 200,000 0 0 _ Depuct— 
To Exp t at Lepens Office heads Branches «-- 641,625 15 7 Dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. _ 
To Balance ... 534,980 4 9 annum for the half-year ended 
December, 1923 . £200,000 0 0 
Amount written off House Property Account 20,000 0 0 
Officers’ Pension Fund 25,000 0 0 
Amount carried to Reserve Fund for the Year 
ended 3lst 1923 00 


nce brought forward y 
providing for all bad and doubtful Debts... + owe 1,077,551 2 4 


C. NICOLL, General Manager. C. McLEOD, 
G. B. LINTON, Sub-Manager and Accountant. ROBERT MILLER, } Directors. 
R. LANGFORD JAMES, 
REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 
We have audited the above Balance-sheet with the Books in London and the certified Returns from the Branches. We have obtained all the 


information and explanations we have required. In our opinion such B heet is full and fair, containing the particulars required by the Regulations 
of the Company, and is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a ag be ~~4 correct view of the state ot the Company’s affairs according to the best of our 
information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 

London, 18th March, 1925. COOPER BROTHERS AND CO., 


W. A. BROWNE AND CO., Chartered Accountants, | Auditors. 


DARLINGTON’ || The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


“ Very emphatically tops them all."—Darty Grapnic. CONTENTS—APRIL, 1925. 


acl Pacts of Peace or War. By John Bell. 
LONDON | | Wise Men of the Labour Party. By James Corbett. 
AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E. 6th ee Ravaria and the Republic. By Dr. E. J. Gumbel. 
ENVIRONS. $0 Maps end Plans. 60 Illusteations. Trade Unionists and Soviet Russia. By Lancelot Lawton. 


British Foreign Policy. By ‘‘ Augur.” 


The best handbook to London ever Daixy Post. The Genius of Eleonora Duse. By Arthur Symons 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 Milton’s Latin Poetry. By Rev. J. A. Nairn, Litt.D. 

ORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. Crosfield’s Diary and the Caroline Stage. By F. S. Boas, LL.D. 
2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA gg Fm in the Lig't of Experience. 
2/- MIX (Frames) & ENVIRONS | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 

eams . By acdara. 
. LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE ‘ 
3} BERNE THE BERNESE OBERLAND UCERNE Twelve Prose Poems. By Monk Gibbon. 

Gite Harmless Little Man. By Gilbert Cannan. 

Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. urrent Literature. By S. M. Ellis. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


240,332,256 10 0 £40,332,256 10 0 
——— 295,000 0 0 
21,276,606 0 4 21,276,606 0 4 : 
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Company Meeting 
LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN OIL 
WHARVES, LIMITED 


THe TWENTY-SEVENTH OrpINARY GENERAL MeEgTING of this 
Company was held on March 27. 

Lord Kylsent, G.C.M.G. (the Chairman), said that the accounts 
reflected the fact that during the year under review the business 
had continued steadily to progress and expand, and that, as the 
result of the conservative policy the board had always pursued, 
the financial position of the Company was thoroughly sound and 
satisfactory. In view of the fact that the reserve fund and issued 
capital stood at the same figure—namely, £495,000 each, they 
did not think it necessary at present to add further to the 
reserves. With regard to the item of investments, standing at 
£202,000, the major part of this sum was invested in subsidiary 
companies carrying on businesses of a similar character to their 
own both here and abroad. 

Out of the profits the board recommended the immediate pay- 
ment of a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 5 per cent., 
making 10 per cent. for the year, free of income tax. The return 
on the investments was such that the directors were able to 
recommend from this source a bonus on the ordinary shares of 
5 per cent., free of tax, payable at the end of June next. 

Although at times they had been severely taxed by the ever- 
increasing requirements of their clients for oil storage they had 
succeeded in meeting adequately all demands made upon them. 
The total amount of goods handled by the Company during the 
past year constituted a record in its history, being much greater 
than their previous highest total, and the trade, which continued 
to expand, had found them ready to supply its needs on the most 
favourable terms possible. 

Apart from the Company’s main interests at Thames Haven, 
it owned either in its own name or through a subsidiary, four 
freehold and two leasehold properties in the London area. The 
four freehold properties, comprising some 13 acres in all, were 
very advantageously situated, three of them having fine frontages 
on the Thames and one on the Regent’s Canal within ten 
minutes’ cartage distance from the city. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING of every description accurately and 

promptly executed. Authors’ MSS., 8d. 1,000 words single 

copy; with carbon, 10d. BARBARA CHAMBERS, 68, 
Great Queen Street, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. MSS Is. per 1,000 

words; carbon copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Prompt and 

accurate work. MISS NANCY McFARLANE (E), 11 Pal- 
meira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


YPEWRITING carefully and promptly executed. 

AUTHORS’ MSS., 10d. per 1,000 words; carbon copy 3d. 

1,000 words. MISS M. L. HAYDON, 211 Archway Road, 
Highgate, London, N.6. ’Phone: Mountview 4560. 


Residence 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. A private Resi- 

dential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner 

overlooking Hyde Park, facing south, close to Tube and 
*Bus Routes. Recently redecorated and charmingly furnished on 
the lines of a private house. Gas-fires and telephones in all 
bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 
12/6 per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 73 guineas 
(double) inclusive. Telephone: Paddington 8083. 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys. Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages; board residence, 
47s. Gd to 65s. Prospectus. Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


Educational 


JOHN DUXBURY’S 


ELOCUTION SCHOOL 
VOICE CULTURE. PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
RECITING. PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 
Apply Secretary, 41, Woburn Sq., Lendon, W.C.1. Tel.: Museum 238 


OTTAGE or COUNTRY HOUSE in stone, old oak half 

timbering, thatch, ingle and open fireplaces, leaded windows, 

designed and built to commission in the genuine XV century 
tradition by Vyvyan James; Bucks and Oxon, Beaconsfield to 
Oxford districts, G.W. and G.C. Railways. Price from £1,000 
for six-roomed Cottage to £2,000 and £3,000 for Country House. 
Examples viewed by arrangement with owners. Photos, par- 
ticulars, V. JAMES, Long Crendon, Thame, Oxon. 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub- 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


‘Saturday Review’ 
Competitions 


APRIL 4, 1925 


«Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


For Sale 


acre of valuable freehold land; garage; facing sea; 5 mins. 

golf course; land worth price required. Write for further 
particulars, Box C. 508, the SaturDay Review, 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


B UNGALOW, SOUTH CLIFF, SCARBOROUGH, with one 


Medical 


ASSAGE and MEDICAL ELECTRICITY by St. Dunstan's 

Blinded Soldiers, fully certificated; established all parts 

of London and Provinces. Apply, Superintendent, Massage 
Department, St. John’s Ledge, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. Tele- 
phone, Langham 2780. 


T. FAITH’S NURSING HOME, EALING, W.5. Est. 32 

years. All cases. Separate house for MATERNITY, TWI- 

LIGHT SLEEP or other. Resident physician; own doctor 
can attend; quiet; good garden; moderate fees. Tel., Ealing 
1485. Ealing Broadway 4 minutes. 
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Entertainments 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, from 6 to 10.30, New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. (April 6, 7 and 8). 
“CAPTAIN BLOOD” 


from Rafael Sabatini’s famous novel, 
starring J. WARREN KERRIGAN and JEAN PAIGE. 


“GRANDPA’S GIRL” (Christie Comedy) 
BONZO, THE STUDDY PUP. 
QUAINT FISHERMEN OF JAPAN. (Interest Film), etc. 


Next Thursday and Saturday. (April 9 and 11. Closed Good Friday). 
“CHANGING HUSBANDS” 
from the story “ Roles,” 
starring LEATRICE JOY. 


“POTASH and PERLMUTTER” with BETTY BLYTHE in 
“SO THIS IS HOLLYWOOD” 


More Adventures of FELIX the Cat, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Books 


OOKS.—Ainsworth’s Novels, Old St. Paul’s, etc., 10 vols., 

27s.; Thackeray’s Miscellanies, Prose and Verse, 4 vols., 

1870, 21s.; Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels, fine set, half mor- 
occo, 11 vols., £4 10s. ; Isaac Disraeli’s Works to match, 6 vols., 
£2 10s. ; Volta‘re’s Candide, illus. by Odle, 13s. ; Living Animals 
of the World, 2 vols., new copy, 42s, for 22s.; Oscar Wilde’s 
Dorian Gray, Ist illustrated edit., 13s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism 
in Religion with an Appreciation by Sir Geo. Birdwood, 2 vols., 
25s.; J. M. Barrie’s Works, ‘‘Kirriemuir’’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, 
£7 7s.; Scott’s Novels, fine set, ‘‘ Dryburgh Edition,”’ 25 vols., 
£3 3s.; Salt’s The Flogging Craze, 4s.; Maupassant’s Novels in 
English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 
12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘ Vailima,’’ Edit., 36 
vols., £38; The Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, £30; Gautier’s Works, 
Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler, Illus. Journal, 
46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit de Luxe, 
15 vols., £15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on 
hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
try me. Baxer’s Great Book Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED: Grove’s Dicy. Music, 5 
vols., Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Brinkley’s China and Japan, 12 
vols.; Crawley’s Mystic Rose; Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 
1896; Barrie, Little Minister, 3 vols., 1891; Beerbohm, Happy 
Hypocrite, paper covers, 1897; Yet Again, 1st Edit., 1909; Cari- 
catures of 256 Gentlemen, 1896; Boydell’s History River Thames, 
2 vols., 1794; Erewhon, 1872; Erewhon Revisited, 1901; Way 
of All Flesh, 1903; Owen Fairhaven, 1873; Fan, 3 vols., 1803; 
Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871. 


Miscellaneous 


HE DOMESTIC EXCHANGE, Godalming, has a number 

of Married Couples as Cook-General and House-Parlourman, 

Cook-General and Chauffeur-Gardener-Handyman, Cook and 
Butler, etc. ; excellent references (no children), requiring situations 
in town and country 


ASTER or longer.—Lady of Title and her husband invite 

Two People to stay with them in Sussex. Inclusive wine 

ane motoring (Daimler), £12 week each. Write Box 5,000, 
c/o Saturpay Revigw, 9 King Street, W.C.2. 


CHLORODYNE 


The Reliable Family Medicine The Best Remedy known for 

wih over 70 yee. Reputation COUGHS, COLDS 

“Dr COLLIS’ BROWNE.” INFLUENZA, 

ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 

DIARRHGA, CoLic A_ True Palliative in NEURALGIA 

ab TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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Shipping 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


vi 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. Ho 14, Cockspur Street, 


London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: enhall 8t., E.C. 3. 
».t, Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, London, E.C, 8. 


CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 
5°/, TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested, with- 
out expense to Lenders, in 5% CORPORATION 
MORTGAGES repayable on 4th January, 1930, 
1935, 1940; or in the new issue 5% 
CORPORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 
4th October, 1945. Full information can be 
obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast ; or through any Stockbroker, or Banker. 


TAYLORS TYPEWRITERS 


DUPLICATORS, ADDERS AND CALCULATORS, 
ALL MAKES, AT BARGAIN PRICES. ERIKA, the 
Portable de Luxe, you can purchase for enly Se. per 
week. Remington, Underwood, Corona equally cheap. 
Write for List and Terms. 
74, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 
lelephene- Helbern 4818. MSS. Typed. Helbera Ead, Lenden. 


Effective Publicity 


The classified advertisement columns 
of THe Saturpay REVIEW are an 
effective means of reaching a dis- 
criminating section of the public at a 
low cost. We especially invite readers 
who wish to purchase or dispose of 
articles such as rare editions, antiques, 
objets d’art, etc., etc., to use these 
columns. 


The rate is 1s. per line—minimum 

five lines—and advertisements accom- 

panied by P.O., should reach the 

advertisement manager not later than 
first post on Wednesdays. 


Please note the address: 
Tue Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.a. 
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CHARTERED BANK OF 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA and CHINA 


38 Bishopsgate, London, E C.2 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


£3,000,000 
£3,900,000 


Capital - - - 
Reserve Fund - 


COURT OF DIRECTORS: 
SIR MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER (Chairman). | Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, G.C.S.I. 
HENRY BATESON, Esq. ARCHIBALD AULDJO JAMIESON, " 
COLIN FREDERICK SON. Esa.” Esq. Rr. Hon. SIR JOHN NEWELL JORDAN, 
THOMAS CUTHBERTSON, [G.C.M.G., G.C.1.E., K.C.B. 
SIR WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, WILLIAM FOOT MITCHELL, Esq., M.P. 
[K: B.E LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


ManaGer: W. E. PRESTON. 
Manacers : J. S. BRUCE and G. MILLER. 


AGENCIES AND BRANCHES : 


Alor Star (Malay Canton. Hongkong. Madras. Rangoon. Taiping (F.M.S.) 
States). Cawnpore. Iliolo. Manila. Saigon. Tavoy (Lower 

Amritsar. Cebu. Ipoh. Medan. Semarang. Burma). 

Bangkok. Colombo. Karachi. New York. Seremban. Tientsin. 

Batavia. Delhi. Klang. Peking. Shanghai. Tokyo. 

Bombay. Haiphong. Kobe. Penang. Singapore. Yokohama. 

Calcutta. Hamburg. Kuala Lumpur. Puket. Sourabaya. Zamboanga. 

Hankow. Kuching (Sarawak) (Philippine Islands) 


The Corporation buy and receive for collection Bills of Exchange ; grant drafts payable at the above Agencies and 
Branches; and transact general banking business connected with the East. Deposits of money are received for 
fixed periods at rates which may be ascertained on application, interest payable half-yearly 30th June and 3ist 
December, and on Current Accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on the minimum monthly balances, 
provided they do not fall below £200. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


APRIL, 1925 EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE Price 3s. net 


Episodes of the Month 
The Murder of Sarajevo 


Spanish and Basque Ball Games 
By E. B. NOEL 


By M. LJUBA JOVANOVIC Socialism, Competition, and National 
(President of the Serb-Croat-Slovene Parliament) Credit 
The Anglo-American Myth By Sir OSWALD STOLL and C. GRAHAM HARDY. 


By Professor ALVORD The Canadians 
Germany's Fight against Versailles By Col. J. F. C. FULLER, D.S.O. 


By H. J. KALCSIK 
On the Niger Lord Minto as Viceroy 


By Capt. J. F. J. FITZPATRICK 


The Women of Sophocles 


By H. DODWELL 
Recollections of a Prisoner of War— 


By HUGH MACNAGHTEN 
(Vice-Provost of Eton) 


The Woes of a Naturalist 


By Miss FRANCES PITT 


Preparing an Escape 
By Captain the Hon. GODFREY PHILLIMORE, M.C. 


Correspondence Section 
The Prime Minister's Gesture of Peace 


8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


Printed for Proprietors, Tuz Saturpay Review, Lrto., 9 > Street, Covent Garden Gerrard 3157, 
Works, St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith, y, April 4, 1926. 
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